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INTRODUCTION 


The Economic and Social Council began its Fifteenth Session on 
March 31, and terminated its labours on April 28, 1953. 

At the outset, the U.S.S.R. Delegate proposed the representation 
oi^the Central People’s Republic of China and the exclusion of the 
Kuomintang representative. The U.S.A. Delegate moved that, in 
view of the decision of the General Assembly on the question of 
admission of Communist China, the motion may be adjourned for the 
duration of the Fifteenth Session under Rule 50 of the Rules of Pro¬ 
cedure. The motion for adjournment was put to the vote and adopted 
by 14 votes to 4, India, Poland, Sweden and U.S.S.R. voting against. 

The Council then proceeded to elect the President and Vice 
President for 1953. The only nomination for Presidentship was of 
Mr. Scheyvan, Representative and Leader of the Belgian Delegation, 
proposed by Argentina and seconded by Australia. Mr. Scheyvan 
was declared unanimously elected without ballot. 

There was only one nomination for the First Vice-Presidentship, 
namely, of Mr. Munos, Representative and Leader of the Argentine 
Delegation, proposed by the U.K. and seconded by Cuba, and he was 
also similarly declared elected. The U.S.S.R. then proposed 
Mr. Birecki, Representative and Leader of the Polish Delegation, for 
the Second Vice-Presidentship. There was no other nomination, 
although, before the session started, there was talk of the U.S.A. 
proposing another candidate in opposition to Mr. Birecki. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, the U.S.A. contented itself with asking only for a 
vote by secret ballot. As a result, 13 voted in favour of Mr. Birecki, 
2 abstained and 3 voted for other Delegates. Mr. Birecki was, there¬ 
fore, declared elected as the Second Vice-President. 

Discussion then turned on the provisional agenda (Document 
E/2350) for the Fifteenth Session. It was proposed by the U.S.A. 
that the item relating to the Relief and Rehabilitation of Korea should 
be postponed to the Sixteenth Session, and the proposal was 
unanimously carried, Poland and the U.S.S.R. also voting in favour. 
Proposals were then made by other Delegations to postpone to the 
Seventeenth Session the item relating to the Recognition and Enforce¬ 
ment Abroad of Maintenance Obligations and, until such time as the 
Commission itself met and reported, the item relating to the Report 
68 M of E. A. 
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of the Fiscal Commission. These proposals were also accepted 
unanimously. Five new items were proposed as follows:— 

(1) the proposal of the U.S.A. to invite Libya, Spain, Nepal and 

the Republic of Korea to the International Conference 
on the Limitation of the Production of Opium to be 
convened at Headquarters on May 11, 1953; 

(2) the application of Afghanistan for membership of the 

ECAFE; 

(3) the proposal of the Secretary-General regarding the 

accession of Italy to the Convention on the Death of 
Missing Persons; 

(4) the election of members to the Council Committee on Non- 

Governmental Organisations; and 

(5) the complaint received from the Commission on the Status 

of Women against the refusal by the U.S.A. Government 
to grant entry visas to representatives of the Women’s 
International Democratic Federation. 

These new items were also unanimously accepted, the Leader of 
the Indian Delegation explaining, with reference to the first of these 
items, that he should not be understood as having agreed to the sub¬ 
stance of the proposal so far. at least, as some of the proposed States 
were concerned. The U.S.S.R. Delegate demanded a separate vote 
on each of the countries intended to be invited to the extent even of 
the proposal to include the item in the agenda, and, on being put 
to vote, the proposal was carried, Poland and the U.S.S.R. opposing 
and India abstaining on the proposal to invite Spain and the Republic 
of Korea. It was then agreed to add all the five new items to the 
provisional agenda. The final agenda thus emerging is listed in 
Annexure I, items to be dealt with at the preliminary stage in the 
Economic, Social or Council Committee, as the case may be. being 
marked with an asterisk. 

The Economic Committee met 6 times, the Social Committee 7 
times and the Council Committee for Non-Governmental Organisa¬ 
tions- 5 times. India was not represented on the last-mentioned 
Committee. The Technical* Assistance Committee also met during 
the Session. The Economic and Social Council itself held 32 plenary 
meetings during its Fifteenth Session. 

The Delegation made early attempts at establishing contacts with 
the President, the Vice-Presidents, the Secretariat and the other 

* A report on its activities has been forwarded separately to the Govt, of India. 
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Delegations, particularly those representing Asian, Latin American 
and Commonwealth countries. It was of advantage that the Leader 
of the Delegation was already closed acquainted with most of the 
higher officials of the Secretariat, with the Argentine First Vice- 
President and some of the Representatives or Alternates who had 
served with him previously on the Second or Fifth Committee of the 
General Assembly. The contacts between the permanent officials on 
the Delegation and the members of the Secretariat were also found 
to be useful. 

As the agenda will show, the principle of priorities settled during 
the Thirteenth Session when it was decided that major questions 
should be dealt with during the first session in a given year, the 
second to deal only with the remaining questions, could not be fully 
followed. Some important items, which will be dealt with in the 
Sixteenth Session, were linked with the recommendation of the 
General Assembly for expert study and report, like the International 
Finance Corporation, the Development Fund and the question of fair 
equation between the prices of primary products and manufactured 
goods. These studies and reports were either still pending or came 
too late for inclusion in the agenda of the Fifteenth Session. Some 
ether items similarly awaited study and report by the Secretary- 
General. As a result, the second Session, to be held at Geneva, has 
become over-weighted. At the same time, the Fifteenth Session has 
disposed of certain important items, namely, the Report on the World 
Economic Situation (accompanied by Reports on Europe during the 
past five years, Latin America, Africa, the Middle East and Asia and 
the Far East), the Integrated Economic Development of Under- 
Developed Areas, the Report of ECAFE, the Report of the Transport 
and Communications Commission, the Reports of the International 
Monetary Fund and International Bank, the Report of the Technical 
Assistance Committee and General Assembly and the Report on 
Slavery. 

Three factors assisted the speed of the discussions: the comparative 
absence of tension following the recent East-West relaxation, the 
welcome inclination on the part of most Delegates to be brief in 
their utterances and the lateness of submission of some documents, 
particularly those relating to the Economic Situation in Africa, 
Europe and Latin America, which made it impossible for Delegations 
to comment on them in detail even though almost every Delegate 
spoke. Expressing his own dissatisfaction with this late distribution 
of documents, the Leader of the Delegation stated that, in the 
circumstances, discussions were apt to assume a purely conventional 



or routine pattern and that care should be taken in the futuie to 
ensure that documents reached sufficiently in time to enable not only 
the Delegations but also the Governments concerned to study them 
and instruct their Delegations. He added that it was particularly 
regrettable that failure to observe such a time schedule had resulted 
in important and monumental Reports, like those on Europe, Latin 
America and Africa, the last-mentioned produced for the first time 
at the instance of the Council itself, having passed almost unnoticed. 

Mr. Wadsworth, Representative and Leader of the U.S.A. Delega¬ 
tion, and Mr. Arutiunian, Representative and Leader of the U.S.S.R. 
Delegation, helped by their own personalities and behaviour to add 
to the friendly atmosphere generally prevailing during the dis¬ 
cussions. There were, however, some occasions when the nature of 
the subject itself, or the occasional substitution of Mr. Wadsworth 
by Mr. Kotschnig, provoked unpleasantness. The attitude of the 
French Delegation was also not at all helpful and their views were 
generally reactionary. The UlK. Delegation was half the time occu¬ 
pied in trying to save the U.S.A. from impossible situation of its own 
creation; such support as it occasionally gave to the Indian Delegation 
was given in a pompous, almost pontifical manner. The Australian 
Delegation, the only other Commonwealth Delegation on the Council* 
was generally narrow in its outlook and interpretations. The Dele¬ 
gations of Egypt, the Philippines, Yugoslavia and of most of the Latin 
American States represented on the Council cooperated closely with 
India. 

The Indian Delegation succeeded in securing for Afghanistan full 
membership of the ECAFE. In concert with Argentina, Egypt* 
Philippines, Uruguay and Yugoslavia, it further succeeded in getting 
a resolution on the rapid industrialisation of under-developed 
countries passed unanimously and in securing, through that reso¬ 
lution, the implementation of earlier resolutions of the General 
Assembly and the Council enjoining studies of practical programmes* 
processes and plans for such industrialisation. The Delegation placed 
before the Council, under different items, the economic and social 
problems confronting India and the economic and social legislation 
and measures undertaken by her for their solution. India’s Five- 
Year Plan occupied a considerable part of the picture presented from 
the point' of view not merely of economic advancement in the narrow 
technical sense but of the higher ideals of social justice and objectives 
of a Welfare State. The factors stressed were: industrialisation* 
including village industries; the problem of control of growth of 
population; the problem of increased agricultural production, with. 
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emphasis on food production; the problem of financing of land leform 
and landlessness; the effects on the under-developed countries of a 
possible recession following peace; the need for under-developed 
countries to plan their development; the temptations in their way 
to resort to inflationary financing in the absence of assistance and 
the role which the developed countries can play in affording such 
assistance by adequate flow of capital and supply of capital goods. 

It was, however, in the handling of the ECAFE’s proposal to grant 
full membership inter alia to Cambodia, Laos, Korea and Viet Nam 
that India scored a signal and important victory. It will be recalled 
"that the position had been made difficult by the Delegation to the 
ECAFE having supported a Pakistan resolution to the same effect. 
The brief, while enjoining support of full membership for Ceylon, 
Japan and Nepal and abstention on Cambodia, Laos, Korea and Viet 
Nam, had pointed out that the Economic and Social Council had, in 
its previous session, rejected a proposal to admit similarly to full 
membership of the ECE certain States in Europe. This was pointed 
out by the Soviet Delegate and an examination of the records of 
discussion showed that one of the grounds for rejection was the issue 
of competence of the Council, under Article 69 of the Charter, to 
admit States not members of the United Nations as full members of 
the Regional Commissions. In the course of a one-hour speech, 
delivered ex-tempore, on the subject of the Annual Report of the 
ECAFE, the Leader of the Indian Delegation, commenting on this 
part of the Report, pointed out that Article 69 did not appear to give 
the Council power to admit non-members as full members, that the 
■continued absence of the People’s Republic of China from the 
deliberations of the ECAFE tended to give an air of unreality to 
them, that it would be a glaring inconsistency to reject a motion last 
year for grant of similar full membership to certain States in Europe 
-and to proceed now to grant it to certain States in Asia and the Far 
East, that there should be no discrimination in the matter of admission 
•of States and that if, nevertheless, the Council decided to put to the 
vote the draft resolution moved by France and the United States in 
■support of the ECAFE’s proposal, he would be forced to ask for a 
separate vote on each State and would, while supporting Ceylon, 
Japan and Nepal, abstain on Cambodia, Laos, Korea and Viet Nam 
as his Delegation did not consider that they enjoyed full independence 
in the control or conduct of their international relations. The 
explanation of the U.S.A. Delegate made the position worse: he said 
the reason for the rejection of a similar proposal in relation to the 
ECE was the lumping together of Finland, Italy and Switzerland 
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alongwith Albania, Hungary and Romania who did not in the 
Council’s view fulfil the criteria of membership of the United Nations 
under Article 4 of the Charter. The Leader of the Indian Delegation 
replied that the inference was obvious: when it came to the admission 
of China, he was told that China was at war with the United Nations 
while Eastern European Communist States were told that they were 
not peace-loving and were not able or willing to carry out the obliga¬ 
tions of the Charter, so that States were being discriminated against 
on grounds of ideology, leaving little hope for the admission of China 
even after the termination of the Korean war. Yet it did not matter 
to the sponsors of the resolution that they were forcing on the States 
of the region concerned, lumped together with States like Ceylon, 
Japan and Nepal who were welcome, certain nominations which the 
Governments of several States in the region had not recognised. 
Basically, he would ask for the issue of competence to be decided 
after a legal study by the Secretariat from the point of view of 
whether Article 69 empowered the Council to grant full membership 
of the Regional Commissions to States which were not members of 
the United Nations; next, if the Council was found competent, he 
would like the proposal under discussion to be considered in the 
wider context of grant of full membership to independent States on 
the basis of universality, without discrimination on grounds of 
ideology. This latter aspect had also been stressed by Argentina and 
he moved, therefore, that the debate be adjourned till the Sixteenth 
Session to enable consideration of the constitutional aspects and of 
the wider issues involved. The voting on the Indian motion for 
adjournment led to the defeat, over a fundamental issue for the first 
time (it is understood) in the history of the Economic and Social 
Council, of the major powers. While the details of the discussions 
and voting are given in the text of the Report itself, it has been 
necessary to draw attention to it here because of the need for the 
next Delegation to maintain contacts from the outset with the Dele¬ 
gations which voted in favour of the Indian point of view and to 
endeavour to win over the support of Cuba and Venezuela, the 
former of which voted against and the latter abstained on the Indian 
motion. They explained later that they had no instructions on the 
subject. It is clear that the issues raised are so fundamental as to. 
affect the structure of the United Nations and, if the Council is 
declared competent to admit to full membership of the Regional 
Commissions States which are not members of the United Nations, 
the ground has been prepared for India to press, either generally or 
by name, for admission xo be given on the basis of universal member- 
sEupT 
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Another item of fundamental importance, also postponed to the 
Sixteenth Session, is the refusal of the U.S.A. Government to grant 
entry visas to representatives of a non-governmental organisation to 
visit the Headquarters of the United Nations for the purpose of 
attending meetings of the Commission on the Status of Women and 
of the Economic and Social Council. The Leader of the Indian Dele- 

n 

gaticn pointed out that a reading of Article 11 of the Headquarters 
Agreement along even with the Joint Resolution of Congress on 
which the U.S.A. Government relied in refusing the grant of visas, 
led to one conclusion only, namely, that the U.S.A. Government had 
no right to refuse the grant of visas. The privileges of representa¬ 
tives of non-governmental organisations under Article 11 of the 
Headquarters Agreement in the matter of entry and transit to and 
from Headquarters being the same as the privileges of Representa¬ 
tives of States Members of the United Nations, the U.S.A. Govern¬ 
ment could tomorrow use the same argument to prevent the entry 
or transit to or from Headquarters of Delegates or Delegations to the 
United Nations or its specialised agencies. Yet, both the Agreement 
and the Joint Resolution, when and where asserting the right of the 
United States to control the admission of aliens, made a specific 
exception of the Headquarters. It could not be otherwise as any 
other interpretation would strike at the root of the Agreement in 
one of its most fundamental aspects and justify re-consideration of 
the decision to have the Headquarters in New York. However, since 
the Agreement provided for methods of settlement of disputes arising 
out of the interpretation of its provisions and one of the methods was 
negotiation which had been offered by fhe U.S.A. Delegation in a 
later statement, the Indian Delegation moved and it was unanimously 
accepted that negotiations be started forthwith between the Secre¬ 
tary-General and the U.S.A. Government pending which the 
discussion on the item might stand adjourned. He hoped at the same 
time that the negotiations would reach a speedy conclusion so as to 
enable the representatives of the non-governmental organisation in 
question to attend the present Session of the Council. This hope was 
not, however, realised and the report of the negotiations will now be 
presented only to the Sixteenth Session. The issues involved in this 
item are so fundamental from the point of view of the functioning of 
the United Nations that the particular attention of the next Delega¬ 
tion is required to be drawn to them from the point of view of 
ensuring that the privileges provided for in Article 11 of the Agree¬ 
ment are in no way compromised in the negotiations. 

The objective and impartial role played by the Indian Delegation 
in the deliberations on different issues won for it the respect of all 
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Delegations and the Soviet Representative even referred to the fact 
that the Indian Representative seemed to be the most popular in 
the Council as he was being courted by all. Even though there was 
a degree of asperity in the remarks of Mr. Kotschnig of the United 
States Delegation following the failure of France and the United 
States to secure full membership of the ECAFE for Cambodia, Laos 
and Viet Nam, the sting was removed by the explanation given by 
the Leader of the Indian Delegation and accepted by Poland and the 
U.S.S.R. that the wider question of admission of non-member States 
to the Regional Commissions, included in the agenda for the Sixteenth 
Session, included automatically the narrower question of admission 
of States to the ECAFE, particularly as India was interested in 
securing full membership to Ceylon, Japan and Nepal if the Council 
was found competent to grant it. Further, as has already been stated, 
the Indian motion for adjournment of the discussion on the refusal by 
the U.S.A. Government to grant entry visas to representatives of 
non-governmental organisations pending negotiations between the 
Secretary-General and the U.S.A. Government was passed unani¬ 
mously, having been gratefully accepted by the U.S.A. Delegation 
and also approved by the Delegations of Poland and the U.S.S.R. 

Since it is of importance that the provisional agenda settled for 
the Sixteenth Session of the Council should be made known to the 
Government of India as early as possible, a copy of it is attached to 
this Report as Annexure II. 

The Leader of the Delegation wishes in conclusion to place on 
record his thanks for the able -and unstinted cooperation and 
assistance which he received from his colleagues on the Delegation, 
Shri A. Lall and Shrimati S. K. Khan, from Shri Avtar Singh, the 
Secretary General, and Shri P. K. Banerjee, the Adviser. He feels 
that he must also thank Shri Kapur, Assistant in charge of the rele¬ 
vant Section in the Office of the Permanent Delegation, for the help 
given by him, particularly in documentation. Thanks are also due 
to Shri G. M. Meshram who worked regardless of time as Steno¬ 
grapher to the Leader, and to other Stenographers who assisted the 
members of the Delegation. 

ITEM 3 —WORLD ECONOMIC SITUATION 

Discussion on this subject was ostensibly on the basis of the Report 
on the World Economic Situation, Five Year Economic Survey of 
Europe, the Economic Survey of Asia and the Far East, the Economic 
Survey of Africa, the Economic Survey of the Middle East and the 
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Economic Survey of Latin America. There was also the Review of 
International Commodity Problems, 1952. 

Two of the above, namely, the Surveys of Europe and of Africa, 
had been presented for the first time, the former covering the five 
years after peace and the latter prepared, at the specific instance of 
the Council itself. In fact, however, with the exception of the Report 
on the World Economic Situation and the Survey of the Middle East, 
all the other documents reached the Delegations just a few days 
before the discussion of the item. The debate, therefore, generally 
did not take into account in any detailed manner the material or 
information contained in the later deliveries which formed the bulk 
of the documentation, and nearly all the Delegates contended them¬ 
selves with more or less formal statements on general trends. Treat¬ 
ment of the subject became all the more thin because of the 
arrangement of the agenda under which the Reports of the inter¬ 
national Monetary Fund and the International Bank were discussed 
and disposed of before the Report on the World Economic Situation 
so that most of what could be said on the subject had already been 
stated before. This was pointed out by the Leader of the Indian 
Delegation and some others; in supporting similar criticisms made 
by the French Representative, he added that the documents were 
many, voluminous and important, and that Delegations could not be 
expected to do justice to them in the short time allowed for their 
•study. Moreover, it was not enough that the Delegations should 
study them; their Governments should be able to study them too and 
Brief their Delegations suitably. He expressed the hope that care 
would be taken to ensure timely circulation of documents in order 
to enable such study and briefing. In its absence, the discussion was 
likely to assume a purely conventional pattern. It may be added for 
the information of the Government of India that their brief on the 
•subject reached the Delegation about a week after the debate was 
over, 

The debate did generally follow, with but few exceptions, a con¬ 
ventional form. Each Delegation, as a matter of course, reported 
,on the situation obtaining in its own country and area. The opinions 
expressed fell under certain distinct categories according as they 
came from the industrialised countries (excepting the differences of 
opinion between the Western European powers and the United 
States as regards the trade and tariff policies of the latter ) 0 the 
representatives of the centrally-planned economies (Poland, the 
U.S.S.R. and Czechoslovakia, the last-mentioned speaking as an 
observer) and the under-developed countries of Asia and Latin 
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America, with Yugoslavia speaking as an under-developed country in. 
Europe. The main thesis advanced by the Western European powers, 
Belgium, France and United Kingdom, revolved round the proposal 
for “trade not aid” and the need for a triangular movement of trade. 
The essence of the latter was that the under-developed countries 
should produce more raw materials which they would sell primarily 
to Europe and the U.S.A., purchasing in return industrial commodities 
mostly from Europe. The Delegations emphasised that while Europe 
needed to produce more in order to be able to compete with the 
United States and regain her markets, this was only possible if the 
dollar gap was reduced and this again could not be achieved without 
the U.S.A. revising its tariff policies and admitting articles of 
European manufacture in her home markets. Both the French and 
the United Kingdom Delegations said they would welcome trade with 
Eastern Europe, if that was possible. The U.S.A. Representative 
claimed that 1942 had been a year of comparative economic stability. 
The countries of the free world had managed to absorb the shock 
of war more successfully than anticipated. Those carrying the major 
burden of armaments had continued to expand their economies, 
increasing the production and supply of consumer goods and capital 
equipment for export to the under-developed countries. As far as 
the U.S.A. was concerned, export of goods, apart from military aid, 
had declined in value since 1952, although shipments of capital goods 
to the under-developed countries continued to increase. To this 
extent, there was a reduction in the dollar deficit of Western 
European countries and this was a step towards a better balance of 
payments position. At the same time, the flow of private capital, 
grants and loans continued from the U.S.A. The real cause for 
anxiety was the rise only of 10 per cent, in world production since 
1937, as against 75 per cent, in industrial production, while world 
population had increased by 15 per cent. He thought that increased 
production, both industrial and agricultural, remained the key to 
improved standards of living throughout the world. 

The Representative of the centrally planned economies emphasis¬ 
ed the damage to world economy caused by the armaments race and 

the mistaken belief that the race was synonymous with prosperity_a 

belief now exploded even in Wall Street where it had been realised 
that Washington economists were wrong in their calculations and 
that, on the contrary, it was peace which would bring prosperity. 
Militarization of an economy inevitably led to reduced purchasing 
power and the shrinking of domestic markets. The peace economy 
of the centrally-planned economies had resulted in striking increases 
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in production, both industrial and agricultural, in the development 
of transport and electrical power and in immeasurable strides in the 
social spheres of education and public health. The export of Western 
European countries had fallen off because of the contraction of 
markets, the decline in production, fluctuations in prices of primary 
products and the almost complete cessation of trade with Eastern 
Europe and the People’s Democratic Republic of China. The pro¬ 
tectionist policy of the U.S.A. had further aggravated the situation 
and, to add to the aggravation, the U.S.A. was forcing Western 
European countries out of her traditional markets, such as those in 
Latin America. The U.S.S.R. and the countries associated with her 
were prepared to make every effort to ensure international co-opera¬ 
tion in the economic field: it was true that the world was divided into 
two great markets, but it was not true that trade was not possible 
between the two. 

Speaking as the representative of an under-developed country in 
Europe, the Yugoslavian Representative enumerated the main pro¬ 
blems as being: the disproportion between the increase in food' 
production and the increase in population; the decrease in monetary 
resources in all countries except the U.S.A., despite the increase in 
world trade; the fall in Europe’s income from foreign investments: 
the crisis in the world circulation of capital and the disintegration 
of multilateral trade and the free convertibility of currencies. 
Solutions like “trade not aid” and the suggested triangular movement 
of trade had for their starting point the hypothesis of increase in the 
production of raw materials which was not possible for several 
reasons: the effective demand fell short of the capacity to produce, 
leading to fall in prices; too great concentration on raw materials 
production placed the economies of the countries concerned in a state 
of dependence on fluctuations in world trade; production of raw 
materials required far greater expenditure of human labour; increase 
in the output of labour per worker could be achieved only by develop¬ 
ing new branches of production and industrialisation; the rate of 
increase in industrial production was far greater than the rate of 
increase in raw material production and the same would be true as 
regards comparative demand for some time to come. Thus, an 
increase in raw materials was possible only through comprehensive 
industrialisation on the basis of the resources of each country and this 
again depended upon an intense influx of foreign investment. Europe 
had lost both its income from foreign investment and its markets— 
having been overtaken by the U.S.A. in both. As a result, she was 
compelled to buy raw materials from the U.S.A., thus increasing the 
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dollar gap. She could replace the U.S.A. in the under-developed 
countries only if the U.S.A. opened her doors to European commodities 
.and lowered her tariffs. The U.S.A. would have to buy more raw 
materials and to export less of her industrial products. But these 
measures could not be achieved by governmental action: economic 
laws and particular interests operated. What was required was a 
progressive solution through fundamental changes in the sphere of 
production. 

The under-developed countries from Asia and Latin America 
stressed the vulnerability of their economies to violent price fluctua¬ 
tions, the need for adjusting the prices of raw materials more fairly 
and equitably to the prices of manufactured goods, the urgency of 
industrialisation and the need for an adequate flow of foreign invest¬ 
ment. Cuba referred to her proposal to establish an International 
Finance Corporation while General Romulo, on behalf of the 
Philippines, stressed the importance of the proposed Development 
Fund. Argentina answered the comments made in the Report on 
the World Economic Situation on her programme of industrialisa¬ 
tion: it was not that programme but the calamities of nature which 
had brought about a fall in her agricultural and livestock production; 
industrialisation and, through it, diversification of Argentine economy 
was necessary in order to raise the standard of living of the Argentine 
people and, as in the case of most South American countries, 
Argentine economy had suffered from violent fluctuations in the 
prices of raw materials and the unjust and inequitable relationship 
which prevailed between those prices and the prices of manufactured 
goods. The Representatives of Uruguay and Venezuela emphasised 
more or less tne same points. Egypt criticised the Survey of the 
Middle East as a biased document and gave as an instance the 
reference made to the unfreezing of Egypt’s blocked sterling assets 
as British financial aid. 

The Indian Representative agreed with the classification of his 
country, along with China and Japan, as one which was not a main 
exporter of primary products and not so dependent upon foreign 
trade. The latter, however, accounted for a substantial percentage of 
India’s national income, the figure for 1948-49 being roughly 15 per 
cent, which compared not unfavourably with the figure of 19.3 per 
cent, for the United States for the same period. India’s share in world 
trade had also registered increase since pre-war days. The traditional 
pattern of Indian trade used to be an exchange of raw materials and 
some food and semi-manufactures for manufactured goods. His 
country was now, after the war and partition, a net importer of food 
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and was increasingly becoming an exporter of manufactured articlesv 
During the period under review, there had been an all round increase 
in production, both agricultural and industrial. Timely govern¬ 
mental action had curbed inflationary pressures while the recession 
which had set in in the second quarter of 1952 had been effectively 
controlled. Referring to the conditions prevailing in the under¬ 
developed countries in Latin America, in Africa, the Middle East 
and in Asia and the Far East, he stressed the need for urgency, both 
on the part of the countries concerned and of the industrialised 
countries, in adopting and assisting plans and measures for integrated 
economic development with a view to raising the standards of living 
of the peoples affected. India had prepared and was carrying out 
a comprehensive plan of development, both economic and social. 
After describing the salient features of the Plan, he referred to the 
part of the Report of the Monetary Fund which had cautioned under¬ 
developed countries against adoption of economic or monetary policies 
which represented an attempt to live beyond means. India had not 
adopted such policies, but a small part of her planning did represent 
deficit financing, depending upon local as well as external private* 
capital. He could, however, conceive other countries being less' 
cautious because of the factor of time which was pressing. There 
were bound to be internal, political and social pressures, not to say 
dangers, in countries with a low standard of living which could not 
afford to limit the pace of their economic development by the avail¬ 
ability of their domestic resources. Their peoples were getting 
impatient and were thus likely to resort to inflationary financing 
which was tempting in the circumstances. One of the principal 
solutions was adequate flow of international investment. The pro¬ 
blem of under-development had, therefore, to be tackled both on the 
national and on the international plane, and it could not be said that 
the position with regard to the latter was satisfactory. His own 
country’s policy was to encourage foreign investment. 

The documentation on the subject only showed that the gap 
between the developed and the under-developed countries had 
increased. It was this gap which was the main cause of the dis¬ 
equilibrium confronting the world’s economy. It was necessary for 
the under-developed areas to diversify their economies so as to 
emerge from the backward position of mere producers of raw 
materials and to establish some industries of their own. As pro¬ 
ducers only of raw materials, they would condemn themselves to 
economic dependence and low standards of living. On the other 
hand, industrialisation would make their economies more flexible 
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and it would be also in the interest of the more advanced countries 
as they must export more and more of capital and consumer goods 
.to the less developed regions where a chronic deficit in the balance 
of payments could only act as a deterrent to the import of such 
goods. 

The Report on the World Economic Situation had shown that the 
windfall of high prices of raw materials immediately after the 
Korean war began was more than wiped out by the later fall in 
prices, thus affecting adversely the balance of payments position of 
many countries. Most under-developed countries were particularly 
vulnerable to such violent fluctuations in prices on account of the 
very nature of their economy which had so far remained undiversi¬ 
fied. In any case greater stability had to be injected into the 
.demand for raw materials by making it more predictable. A more 
equitable relationship was also required between the prices of raw 
.materials and manufactured goods. 

It was essential also that trade between developed and under¬ 
developed countries should ensure an increasing flow of capital goods 
from the former for the development of the latter. Unfortunately, 
in a world trading system which was not fully multilateral, currency 
difficulties dominated the relationship between the composition and 
direction of trade. Purchases of food and raw cotton had been the 
first charge on India’s dollar resources. The U.S.A. export of 
machinery to India fulfilled a sixth of India’s total demand of which 
more than half, however, was met by the United Kingdom. As a 
participant in the scheme of reductions in tariffs under the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, India had extended the benefit of 
tariff concessions to certain non-essential articles in order to get 
.similar reductions in foreign tariffs for some Indian articles of 
export. In the meantime, India’s membership of the sterling area 
•pledged her to maximise her contributions to its central resources of 
gold and dollars and minimise her drawals upon them in the interest 
<of the solvency of the area as a whole and of the balancing of her 
own dollar budget. 

Two great changes had come over Europe after the war, the 
passing over of a large slice of the Continent to a centrally-planned 
economy and the losing by Western Europe of its markets for capital 
goods. The East West tension and the United States’ tariff policy 
had only served to hinder development. He hoped that trade 
between Western and Eastern Europe would be restored and that 
ihe United States would revise its trade policies. 
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He welcomed the industrial revival of Western Germany and 
Japan, and suggested, for consideration of the ECAFE, the possibility 
of meeting a substantial part of the capital goods requirements oj. 
Asia and the Far East from Japan. Two overall problems confronted 
the world and attention had been drawn to them in the several reports 
which comprised the documentation on the subject. The first was 
the likelihood of a recession following peace and any general policy 
of disarmament. Recent developments led nim to hope that peace 
would come soon. It was not necessary, however, that it should be 
accompanied by a recession. He believed that timely planning and 
international cooperation could avoid it, and he would advocate a 
study of the problem from now, particularly from the point of view 
of the under-developed countries. Productivity, employment and 
investment would have to be turned to works of construction and 
development. One such measure, the Development Fund, was 
already under consideration, though he was precluded from dis¬ 
cussing it as the matter was due to come up only before the Sixteenth 
Session. The second overall problem was that of the increasing 
world population. Under her Five-Year Plan, the increase in India’s 
food production would outstrip the expected increase in her popula¬ 
tion for the period of the plan but the population problem of India 
and of the world still remained, of insufficiency of food as compared 
with population, and it had to be tackled not only by solutions aimed 
at developing food resources but also by methods of controlling the 
growth of population itself. Theoretically speaking, the resources of 
food production were enough to meet the needs of the increasing 
world population for the next few decades, but, despite technological 
advance and economic cooperation, many obstacles and conditions 
stood in the way of achievement of adequate food production. In 
the meantime, the dead weight of population on land in certain 
■countries required being dealt with urgently and he suggested that 
a study be made of the problem of control of population from the 
social and economic points of view. There were, of course, individual 
countries which suffered from under-population; there too, there 
were difficulties in organising migration, a subject to which much 
attention was due. 

Lastly, he regretted that lateness of circulation of the first Survey 
•of Africa, a continent which was fast assuming importance by the 
growing political consciousness of its people, had led to no attention 
having been paid to that Survey. He did not wish to embark upon 
a political theme but would like to point out that Africa had still 
many areas under colonial rule, and he hoped that the Council 
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would pay increasing attention to her problems from the point of 
view of the welfare and progress of her native populations. Some 
of them were facing at the moment great political, economic and 
social ordeals. 

At the close of the debate two resolutions were introduced, one by 
Uruguay and the other by Argentina, Uruguay and Venezuela. 

The Uruguayan resolution read: “The Economic and Social 
Council, bearing in mind the incidence of marine and war freight 
and insurance rates on the ceiling prices of primary commodities 
purchased by the industrialised countries, recommends that ceiling 
prices, when established, should be based on values f.o.b. port of 
shipment.” The general feeling about this resolution was that it. 
envisaged a future situation of war and was, therefore, both pre¬ 
mature and alarming. On the proposal of the Australian Representa¬ 
tive, the Uruguayan Delegation agreed that it be referred to the group 
of experts appointed under resolution 623 (VII) of the General 
Assembly. The Indian Representative suggested that the experts 
should study, the proposal as part of their general terms of reference 
and not in isolation. 

The resolution moved by Argentina, Uruguay and Venezuela 
(originally by Uruguay alone) stated: “The Economic and Social 
Council, considering that it is desirable and necessary to make com¬ 
parative studies of the economies of the various areas involved, 
requests the Secretary General to include in future economic and 
statistical reports index numbers relating to the absolute value, 
quantum and unit value of marine freight rates, Conference and non- 
Conference, distinguishing between traffic from industrial countries 
to primary producing countries and vice versa.” This resolution 
provoked some criticism from the point of view of practicability, the 
Secretariat also stating its difficulties. Put to the vote, however, it 
was passed by 9 voting in favour, none against and 9 abstentions. 
India abstained as the Delegation felt the- subject required more 
detailed examination. 

The Council then proceeded to pass the customary resolution 
noting the Report on the World Economic Situation. 

ITEM 4.—ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF UNDER-DEVELOPED 

COUNTRIES: INTEGRATED ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

At its sixth session the General Assembly adopted resolution 
521 (VI) recognizing that “a continuing, comprehensive and metho- 
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dical study of every aspect of economic development is required in 
order to achieve a better direction of effort and resources in promot¬ 
ing the economic advancement of under-developed areas and coun¬ 
tries” and in accelerating development plans and programmes. The 
Economic and Social Council was requested “to promote studies of 
a programme of rapid industrialisation of under-developed countries, 
including the economic, social, fiscal, technical and organisational 
problems involved, and the role that the industrially advanced and 
under-developed countries have to play in such a programme” and 
“to submit to the General Assembly, as soon as practicable, concrete 
proposals for measures which may be of aid to the under-developed 
and the developed countries in connection with the problems refer¬ 
red to above.” 

After considering this resolution, the Council, at its forfHeenth 
session, adopted resolution 416F (XIV) in which it requested the 
Secretary-General to prepare a working paper regarding the con¬ 
crete proposals. The Council also recognised that “coordinated and 
integrated policies of economic development must make provision 
for Industrial diversification, in harmony with the development of 
agricultural production, with a view to ensuring the economic inde¬ 
pendence of the countries concerned, taking full advantage of the 
benefits of international trade, and promoting the social welfare of 
their inhabitants.” Thus, the Council gave emphasis to the integra¬ 
ted policies of economic development as the framework within which 
the “rapid industrialisation” of under-developed countries might 
-take place. 

It was in pursuance of this resolution of the Council that the 
Secretary-General submitted a Working Paper, documented as E/ 
2384 dated March 25, 1953, which formed the basis of discussion on 
the subject at the Fifteenth Session. The document was divided into 
three sections, the first containing a review of resolutions and studies 
relating to integrated economic development, the second dealing 
with the transition from a subsistence to an exchange economy 
through expansipn of enterprises at the local level and the third 
with Development Corporations. 

Although the Working Paper had many merits, it had two 
principal defects: it tackled only indirectly the problems it was 
expected to deal with, and the study it offered was incomplete and 
limited. In spite, therefore, of customary praises of the Secretariat 
from some Delegations, there was such dissatisfaction and this was 
principally voiced by the Delegation of the U.S.S.R. Apart from 
68 M of E. A. 
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the East-West controversy which was bound to ensue from a sub¬ 
ject which involved the question of aid and investment, there were 
two principal currents of opinion. One, shared by Argentina, Cuba, 
Egypt, India, Philippines, Poland, Uruguay, the U.S.S.R., and 
Yugoslavia, was characterised by dissatisfaction at the Working 
Paper inasmuch as it did not fulfil the task assigned to it by the 
resolutions of the General Assembly and the Council and by the 
desire, in view of the importance of speedy industrialisation of 
the under-developed countries, for a further study to be made by the 
Secretary-General which would answer the questions raised in 
those resolutions. Another, shared by Australia, Belgium, France, 
Sweden, the U.K. and the U.S.A., stressed the impossibility of any 
one programme of industrialisation which would suit all under¬ 
developed countries and wanted the subsidiary bodies, the region¬ 
al commissions, to undertake the further studies required. 
Within this group there were those, like France, which were in 
favour of fuller documentation first of all the literature available 
on the subject, and those, like the U. K., which doubted if rapid 
industrialisation was itself a sound policy. These opinions centred 
round a draft resolution originally prepared by the Delegation of 
Argentina and co-sponsored after some changes by Cuba, Egypt, 
India, Philippines, Uruguay and Yugoslavia. It was felt by this 
group that if, in view of the complexities of the problem, the Secre¬ 
tary-General needed consultation with experts, he should be autho¬ 
rised to consult them. This was the formula suggested by the Indian 
Representative in preference to the original idea of the Argentine 
Delegation that the study itself should be by a group of experts, 
the Indian Representative urging the view, which was generally 
accepted, that the Council had originally asked the Secretary- 
General to do the study, that the study not being found complete 
it should be the Secretary-General again who should be asked for 
the further study with option to consult experts if necessary and that 
a study by a group of experts might be objected to on grounds of 
expense. 

In the course of the debate on the draft resolution which thus 
emerged, the Indian Representative commented in detail on the 
different sections of the Working Paper, reviewed the problems of 
his country and explained the reasons underlying the draft resolu¬ 
tion co-sponsored by his Delegation along with others. He said the 
Working Paper suffered from a self-imposed narrowness of scope in 
that it not only excluded, from the review of previous decisions of 
the United Nations, the fiscal, demographic and social fields and the 
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work carried on under the expanded programme of technical assis¬ 
tance, but also an important resolution on land reform sponsored by 
Egypt, India and Indonesia and unanimously passed by the General 
Assembly and another on the financing of such reform moved by 
Pakistan and passed. The problem of integrated development in¬ 
volved also the question of international price relations, the flow of 
capital and the supply of development goods and no answer to the 
questions referred by the Council to the Secretary-General on the 
subject of rapid industrialisation could be complete without dealing 
with those aspects as well. As regards the second section, he ex¬ 
plained that India was now substantially entering upon an exchange 
economy though it still had large rural sectors of subsistence 
economy. The development of those rural sections formed an im¬ 
portant part of the planning and, in any case, the two were econo¬ 
mically inter-related. Explaining India’s Five Year Plan, which was 
based on doubling her per capita income as quickly as possible, he 
described the allocation of resources between different main heads 
of development. Continuing, he said “the level of production and 
the material well-being of a community depend mainly upon the 
stock of capital at its disposal—the amount of land per capita and 
of productive equipment. In order to step up capital formation, 
hitherto un-utilised resources must be utilised, while resources may 
also have to be diverted from the production of consumer goods. 
An under-developed country has a certain advantage in that it has 
large resources of un-utilised or under-utilised man-power and, to 
the extent that its resources can be pressed into productive use, 
there is less need for drawing them away from the production of 
consumer goods. There are, however, both limitations and dis¬ 
advantages, mainly in relation to idle man-power which consists 
mostly of un-skilled labour requiring training. Moreover, consider¬ 
able money incomes are likely to be created, and since it would be 
some time before production increases to the required extent, this is 
likely to generate inflation. In such a context, there are two courses 
open to an under-developed country which seeks economic develop¬ 
ment, either to impose a high rate of saving through taxation and 
other methods or to proceed more gradually at the initial stage. 
Both have their distinct advantages and disadvantages and the pro¬ 
blem in practice is to strike the right mean. Three factors have 
inevitably to be taken into account: first, the rate of growth of 
population; second, the relationship between investment or capital 
formation and increase in national output; third, the proportion of 
the increase in national output which can be devoted to investment. 
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These factors are common to all under-developed countries seeking' 
integrated economic development. So far as subsistence economies 
are concerned the problem is to diversify and modernise them so 
as to reduce the difference in conditions of life between those areas 
and the exchange sectors. In the process, village industries must 
play a central part. Diminishing opportunities for gradual employ¬ 
ment account to some extent, for the reduction in the standard of 
life of some sections of the rural population. Products of large- 
scale industries have increasingly limited the market for several 
classes of artisans. Their occupations now give them only partial 
employment, so that they tend to join the ranks of agricultural 
workers. Development outside the rural section has not been rapid 
enough to arrest the increasing pressure of population on the land. 
The development of village industries should, therefore, be as much 
a matter of State action as the increase of agricultural production. 
Indeed, one cannot be separated from the other, for, increase in 
agricultural production presupposes fuller utilisation of the available 
man-power and release of surplus workers for other occupations.. 
Village industries, therefore, call for programmes which will develop 
a great deal of local initiative, cooperation and an economic environ¬ 
ment in which they have a reasonable chance of success. If the 
measures to be undertaken are to be effective in dealing with so- 
difficult a problem, it is essential that they should be commensurate- 
with its size and importance. That is why, under our own planning,, 
side by side with the development of largescale industries, cottage 
and village industries are also sought to be developed at a rapid 
pace”. That was also one of the reasons why he agreed with the 
Working Paper which pointed out that development should be 
undertaken at the local level. 

With regard to the third section of the Working Paper, he thought 
the analysis of Development Corporations was too general, even 
though it was thought-provoking. The Secretary-General might 
with advantage supplement this section by submitting details of 
the working of such corporations in various countries, for example,. 
Chile. This would be a valuable addition to the study asked for. 

Referring to the resolution co-sponsored by his Delegation he 
said he was surprised to see some Delegations questioning at this 
stage the soundness of the policy of rapid industrialisation of the 
under-developed countries. The Council and General Assembly were 
committed to it by resolutions which had asked for the preparation 
of certain studies. It was well understood that there could be no- 
one plan for all countries and it was equally understood that rapid 
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industrialisation or a process of diversification was not meant to be 
at the sacrifice of agricultural development. The co-sponsors of the 
resolution only wanted the previous resolutions implemented and 
he was sure that enlightened self-interest itself would induce the 
industrialised countries to help the process. In any case, the develop¬ 
ed countries felt that they could no longer continue with vulnerable 
economies or stagnate with a low standard of living. 

Alluding to certain remarks made at an earlier discussion by the 
representative of a non-governmental organisation who was compar¬ 
ing conditions in India with conditions in China, he said that the 
reference on page 16 of the ECAFE’s Economic Survey for 1952 to a 
recessionary tendency in India in the second quarter of 1952 had led 
to the impression that India’s industrial production had declined and 
unemployment had increased. As regards the first, he said it was 
factually incorrect. The year 1952 saw an all-round increase both in 
agricultural and in industrial output and the immediate measures 
taken to control the recession in the second quarter helped a speedy 
recovery. Textile reached the record figure of 4 thousand 600 
million yards or 14 yards per capita as against 118 yards per capita 
in 1951, jute production was 9,52,000 tons as against 8,20,000 tons in 
1951, steel production was 1101 million tons as against 107 million 
tons in 1951. The output of engineering industries—60 in number- 
increased in 33 items. The general index for production was 128-7 
for 1952 as against 117-2 in 1951 and 1052 in 1950. The problem was 
not one of developing resources in a narrow, technical sense but of 
building up an institutional framework adequate to the wider aims 
in view. These have been set down in the directive principles of 
State policy embodied in India’s Constitution which was democratic. 
Democratic planning presented certain difficulties while democratic 
processes also entailed a comparatively slower pace of change. 
Indians believed, however, that it was only through those processes 
that a vigorous, creative life was possible. 

As regards unemployment, its elimination in an under-developed 
economy was by its nature a somewhat long-term problem, specially 
where there was a dead-weight on land with a large and increasing 
population. In India’s particular case, the influx of millions of re¬ 
fugees, whose rehabilitation must be and was her primary con¬ 
cern, had aggravated the problem. In the last analysis, ex¬ 
pansion of employment opportunity was a function of the rate at 
which national output was being raised. 

Argentina and Yugoslavia strongly supported the same thesis 
and, as the area of disagreement grew narrower, the Indian Repre- 
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sentative requested that the voting should be delayed till the follow¬ 
ing morning in order to enable him to discuss the draft resolution 
with those whose only difference was confined to the reference pro¬ 
posed to the Secretary-General for a further study. As a result of 
discussions between the Representatives of India, France and the 
U.S.A., it was agreed to ask the Secretary-General to submit, after 
taking into account the discussions at the Fifteenth Session of the- 
Council a study in terms of the Council’s resolution 416 (XIV), to 
authorise the Secretary-General to consult experts if necessary, to 
invite the Secretary-General to prepare a bibliography on the sub¬ 
ject as well as a list of subjects connected with industrialisation of. 
the under-developed countries and to request the Secretary General 
to submit further details of Development Corporations. The U.S.A. 
Delegate felt he would have to move that, instead of the Secretary- 
General, the subsidiary bodies should be asked to undertake the 
further studies and the understanding was reached that, if this 
amendment was lost, the U.S.A. would vote in favour of the draft 
resolution as emerging after the above discussion. The following 
day, the U.S.A.’s amendment was lost and, on the Representatives 
of Argentina and U.S.S.R. expressing the hope that the resolution 
would be passed unanimously, the following resolution was unani¬ 
mously approved:— 

The Economic and Social Council, 

Having examined the Secretary-General’s report (E/2384) on the- 
progress of the work undertaken in accordance with Council resolu¬ 
tion 416 F (XIV), 

Reaffirming the principles set forth in General Assembly resolu¬ 
tion 521(VI) and Council resolution 416F(XIV) with regard to the 
need for the rapid industrialisation of under-developed countries, 

1. Notes the Secretary-General’s first report on the progress 

of the work undertaken in accordance with resolution 
416 F(XIV) (E/2384); 

2. Requests the Secretary-General, in continuing his studies 

on the question of industrialisation as part of the pro¬ 
blem of integrated economic development of under¬ 
developed countries, to submit, after taking into account 
the discussions in the fifteenth session of the Council 
and not later than the eighteenth session of the Council, 
a study on the processes and problems of industrialisa¬ 
tion which may assist the under-developed countries 
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in preparing practical programmes of rapid industriali¬ 
sation, the study to deal also with the economic, social, 
fiscal, technical and organisational problems involved 
and with the role which the industrially advanced 
countries can play in order to help further such pro¬ 
grammes; 

3. Authorises the Secretary-General if necessary to consult 

with experts for the purposes of the above study; 

4. Invites the Secretary-General to prepare for the seventeenth 

session of the Council; 

(a) A bibliography of the studies undertaken by the organs 

of the United Nations and the specialised agencies 
on the subject of industrialisation of under-developed 
countries; 

(b) A similar bibliography of important books and docu¬ 

ments otherwise published on the subject; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General, in the light of the above, 

to prepare and submit a list of subjects relating to the 
industrialisation of under-developed countries which 
have not so far been dealt with by the United Nations 
or the specialised agencies, with a view to completing 
the programme of studies requested in General Assem¬ 
bly resolution 521 (VI); 

6. Requests the Secretary-General also to submit further details 

of the functioning of development corporations in the 
countries where they exist. 

ITEM 5 —ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION 
FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST 

This Report pertained to the period February 1952—February 
1953. Discussion on the Report comprised both a general debate on 
the subjects dealt with in the Report and a discussion on the resolu¬ 
tions recommended by the E.C.A.F.E. for the Council’s adoption. 

The Kuomintang Representative included in his comments men¬ 
tion of the agrarian reforms undertaken in Formosa and added that 
the ideals of Sun Yat Sen had been carried out in that island. He 
said that the Report gave insufficient attention to Formosa which 
was growing in political and economic importance and that data 
from questionable sources had been used about Continental China 
with the result that it had been represented that Communist China 
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had closed with a surplus in 1951. He saw no reason for the head¬ 
quarters of the E.C.A.F.E. to be established elsewhere than in Bang¬ 
kok and thought its work would be even more effective if certain 
associate members were to be made full members. The United 
Kingdom Representative briefly emphasised the importance of the 
area, praised the work of the E.C.A.F.E. and supported the recom¬ 
mendation that Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, Laos, Korea, Nepal and 
Vietnam be made full members of the E.C.A.F.E. The Australian 
Representative welcomed the importance now being given to agri¬ 
cultural development and stressed the importance of the problem 
of water resources. He thought the E.C.A.F.E. was assuming in¬ 
creasing stature as an intermediary between the countries of the 
region and the Technical Assistance Administration. The Philippines 
Representative pointed out the dangers of continuing under deve¬ 
lopment in the region and welcomed the presence in the E.C.A.F.E. 
of those powers which had formerly been the colonial powers res¬ 
ponsible for the government of a large part of the region. Many of 
them had now a new role to play—that of constructive assistance 
instead of domination. He maintained his Government’s invitation 
that the headquarters of the E.C.A.F.E. should be in Manila but 
he did not wish to press the proposal. He said his Delegation would 
vote in favour of Ceylon, the Republic of Korea and Nepal becoming 
full members of the E.C.A.F.E.; as regards Cambodia, Laos and 
Vietnam, his Delegation would have to give careful consideration 
to the matter; as regards Japan, he would also abstain as his Gov¬ 
ernment had not yet taken a decision with regard to the Peace 
Treaty with that country. The U.S. Representative paid a pointed 
tribute to the Indian Secretary of the E.C.A.F.E. and said that the 
development of the regions was the direct concern of the internation¬ 
al community. The E.C.A.F.E. had enabled the nations of Asia 
to pool their resources and draw the attention of the world to the 
problems of the region. The Representative favoured the inclusion 
in the E.C.A.F.E. as full members of all those associate members 
who were responsible for their own international relations. As 
such he would recommend acceptance of the proposal to give such 
full membership to the States suggested. The Representative of 
France said that the rapid growth of a regional consciousness in 
economic matters was a reality. The French Delegation quite under¬ 
stood the desire of countries in Asia and the Far East to dispose 
of their raw materials at relatively stable prices and to obtain under 
similar conditions the necessary equipment for industrialisation. 
Their representative on the E.C.A.F.E. had, in that connection, sug- 
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gested the conclusion of trade agreements for the exchange of equip¬ 
ment against raw materials at prices which would be fixed for the 
former over a set period of anything up to 18 months and calculated 
for the latter on the basis of rates in the larger international markets 
or contained between a fixed maximum and minimum. He also re¬ 
ferred to the work of Mr. Lokanathan and strongly supported the 
recommendation to grant full membership to all the associate mem¬ 
bers of the organisation. 

Different from the tenor of the above remarks were the com¬ 
ments offered by the U.S.S.R. Representative who condemned the 
work of the E.C.A.F.E. for the following main reasons; the absence of 
China which created a glaring vacuum; the continuance of colonialism 
which was now trying to get its puppets into the organisation in 
order to make it even more subordinate to the colonial powers 
than it was; the exploitation, for their own ends, of under-developed 
■countries by so-called aid and assistance with political objects, and 
the incapacity of the E.C.A.F.E. to save the region from these ills 
as well as the evils of violent price fluctuations. He thought it was 
a glaring act of favouritism and discrimination that the Council 
should have refused last year to admit certain States as full mem¬ 
bers of the E.C.E. and that it should now be considering a proposal 
to admit to such membership other non-members of the United 
Nations in the context of the E.C.A.F.E. He thought, the supporters 
of the proposal were insensitive to ridicule. The Swedish Represen¬ 
tative praised the work of the E.C.A.F.E. As far as the proposal 
to. grant full membership to certain non-members was concerned, 
he said his Delegation was opposed to it and thought that the best 
method of dealing with the matter was to await admission of the 
States concerned to the United Nations. The Yugoslav Representa¬ 
tive agreed with the view stated by his Swedish colleague. 

It may be mentioned here that the E.C.A.F.E. had recommended 
to the Council the adoption of three resolutions; the first taking 
note of the E.C.A.F.E’s Report and the programme and priorities 
contained in it; the second recommending the admission to the 
E.C.A.F.E. as full members of those associate members who were 
responsible for their own international relations; and the third re¬ 
questing the Secretary-General to settle the issue of the location 
of the headquarters of the E.C.A.F.E. after ascertaining what would 
be the most suitable site from the point of view of successful and 
economic operation of the work. The second of these draft reso¬ 
lutions was based upon a resolution moved by the Pakistan Delega- 
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tion to the E.C.A.F.E. and adopted by 10 votes to 1 with 2 absten¬ 
tions. The one adverse vote was cast by the Soviet Delegation 
which characterised the proposal as an attempt to by-pass the 
Security Council in the matter of admission of new members. It 
appeared that the Indian Delegation voted by mistake in favour of 
the proposal. In view of this complication and the fresh instruc¬ 
tions received, the Indian Representative to the Council requested 
that he might be permitted to speak last and just before the voting as 
he intended to make a lengthy statement. This was allowed by the 
President. 

The interval was utilised in consulting other Delegations parti¬ 
cularly as it was clear from the records of previous discussions on 
the question of admission of non-members of the United Nations to 
the regional commissions that the Council’s competence under the 
Charter had been questioned and, as the instructions pointed out, 
the Council itself had, during its Fourteenth Session, rejected a 
similar proposition in relation to the Economic Commission for 
Europe. Not content with the general terms of the draft resolu¬ 
tion recommended by the E.C.A.F.E., the French Delegation pro¬ 
posed, with the support of the U.S.A. Delegation, a draft resolution 
deciding to admit by name Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, Laos, Korea, 
Nepal and Vietnam as full members of the E.C.A.F.E. Misled by 
the Indian vote in the E.C.A.F.E. in favour of the proposal, it is 
amusing that the French Delegation first approached the Indian Re¬ 
presentative to co-sponsor the resolution and even hinted that, in 
return, it would co-sponsor the Indian resolution to admit Afghani¬ 
stan as a full member of the E.C.A.F.E.! 

Speaking last the Indian Representative, in an ex-Vempore 
speech lasting over an hour, drew attention to the importance of the 
region comprising peoples of whom over a thousand million had 
during the last seven or eight years attained their independence as 
well as large areas in which the last vestiges of colonialism were 
fighting a dying battle against the forces of resurgent nationalism. 
Moreover, a great political, economic and social revolution among 
the five hundred million of China had unified that country and made 
it one of the great powers. He did not agree with his Soviet collea¬ 
gue who had condemned the work of the E.C.A.F.E.; he shared the 
views of those Delegations which had praised its work and pro¬ 
grammes and he was glad to hear so many voices in recognition of 
the services of its eminent Secretary. The E.C.A.F.E. could hardly 
be held responsible for the continuing ills of the region and its own 
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organisation had suffered for reasons beyond its control. Existing 
conflicts and tensions had, for example, succeeded in keeping the 
representatives of China out of the deliberations of the E.C.A.F.E., 
thus lending an air of unreality to its discussions and even to its 
representative character. 

Comihenting on the Annual Report, he said his Delegation found 
itself in general agreement with paragraphs 141 to 147. Paragraph 
145 dealing with integrated development plans and the concern felt 
at the possibility of curtailment of development expenditure on 
account of diminished financial resources was of particular im¬ 
portance. Mention had been made in the same paragraph of the pro¬ 
posals for an International Finance Corporation, a Development Fund 
and the Commonwealth Finance Corporation, and the E.C.A.F.E. 
had also rejected the view that foreign capital was essentially of an 
exploitative character. The Indian Delegation had on previous oc¬ 
casions given its support to the idea of the Finance Corporation and 
the Development Fund—in fact the latter idea had emerged from a 
suggestion made by India in connection with the reduction of 
armaments. As a member of the Commonwealth—a member by 
her own choice—India also welcomed the Commonwealth Finance 
Corporation and hoped it would soon be formed. He fully shared 
the view that foreign capital was not essentially of an exploitative 
character. Wherever it had been so it had suffered the consequences 
and certainly it had not been so in India, foreign capital having 
never been offered, far less accepted on that basis, in India. The 
Indian Delegation believed that for development, the wealth and 
resources of a country must be found within its own frontiers, in the 
proper use of its man-power, capital and capital equipment, above 
all, in the will of its people to develop themselves and their re¬ 
sources. That was the philosophy underlying the Indian Five-Year 
Plan. But time was an important factor and foreign capital was 
essential for attaining programmes earlier than was otherwise pos¬ 
sible, specially for projects designed to achieve rapid industria¬ 
lisation, the promotion or development of basic industries requir¬ 
ing capital goods and technical know-how and the accomplishment 
of agrarian reforms by democratic methods. Specifying the different 
sources and forms of foreign investment or loans or assistance in 
India, he denied that any of them was exploitative and characteris¬ 
ed the co-operation which they signified as a striking aspect of con¬ 
structive international collaboration. Under some schemes of such 
collaboration, like the Colombo Plan, India had not only taken but 
also given. Even a far off and small country like Norway had 
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gallantly come forward to help. On the other hand, referring to 
certain remarks made in a previous debate by a representative of 
certain American commercial interests against the resolution passed 
by the General Assembly last year on the subject of nationalisa¬ 
tion, he traced the history of that resolution, the assurances given 
by its movers and the amendments made to it by the Indian Delega¬ 
tion which emphasised the need for maintenance of conditions of 
security and international co-operation so as to remove any possi¬ 
bility of interpreting the resolution as an encouragement to ex¬ 
propriation or repudiation. The French Representative had said one 
could not catch a fly by offering it vinegar; if, after all the assurance 
given and contained in the resolution itself, foreign capital remained 
dissatisfied, it would be a fly which would not be tempted even with 
honey. In any case, the Indian Constitution made fair compensa¬ 
tion obligatory in the case of nationalisation and Indian policy and 
legislation had given encouragement to foreign investment in diff¬ 
erent ways. Further facilities had recently been granted for the 
repatriation of such invested capital. It was well understood that 
foreign capital would naturally flow where there were conditions 
of stability and security, but it had also to realise that the days of 
monopolies, of cheap labour and high profits were over. 

Reverting to the Annual Report, the Indian Representative re¬ 
ferred to what he had said during the debate on the World Econo¬ 
mic Situation, namely, the dangers of inflationary or deficit financ¬ 
ing. With low per capita incomes and small savings, there was 
very often the temptation to such financing because of the need for 
speedy alleviation of growingly impatient peoples anxious to better 
their lot. India had not played with such fire but a limited part 
of her planning depended upon deficit financing based upon a cautious 
estimate and expectation of flow of both foreign and local private 
capital. Referring to paragraphs 154 to 156 of the Report, he wel¬ 
comed the setting up of the Working Party on the financing of eco¬ 
nomic development and suggested the need for it to work in closer 
co-operation with the Colombo Plan’s Consultative Committee. He 
agreed generally with the Commission’s findings in paragraph 46 
on the subject of mobilisation of domestic capital. The decision to 
hold a seminar on land reform and agricultural development was 
most welcome as it was a subject to which his country attached 
the greatest importance. The financial aspects of this problem re¬ 
quired greater attention than had so far been paid to it. In a 
democratic set-up, the development of agriculture, the reform of 
land tenure and the elimination of landlessness could not be tackled 
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without adequate finance. Trade between the region and Europe 
had been dealt with in paragraph 50. India had concluded many 
useful trade agreements with countries in Europe and would like 
the trade relationship to grow, but he wanted to point out the re- 
emergence of Japan as an industrial power and the need for the 
Commission to consider the possibility of meeting some of the 
needs of the region by way specially of capital goods from Japan. 
Another matter he would suggest being taken up by the Commission 
was the question of population control, particularly where, as was the 
case with many areas in this region, there was the deadweight of 
population on land. 

As far as the draft resolution recommended by the E.C.A.F.E. 
was concerned, the Indian Delegation would gladly subscribe to the 
first and third, taking note with satisfaction of the Annual Report 
and its programme of work and priorities, and permitting the Secre¬ 
tary General to use his discretion in the selection of the headquarters 
of the organisation after bearing in mind the requirements of effi¬ 
ciency and economy. He reiterated the Indian offer to locate the 
E.C.A.F.E. in India. He regretted, however, that, upon further con¬ 
sideration, the Indian Delegation could not support the second draft 
resolution proposed. He particularly regretted this as, included in 
the proposal for admission as full members, were Ceylon, Japan and. 
Nepal, countries which India would welcome not only in the 
E.C.A.F.E. but in the United Nations Organisation as well. His 
Delegation could not, however, support the similar admission of 
Cambodia, Laos, Korea and Vietnam, States which India and many 
other countries did not recognise. At least three of them were not 
fully responsible for the conduct of their international relations. 
The E.C.A.F.E. had stressed that qualification and the States in 
question did not fulfil it. He felt it was unreal and wrong that those 
opposing the admission of China to the E.C.A.F.E. should force on 
its members the company of States which they did not recognise. 
If the resolution was put to the vote, therefore, his Delegation would 
vote in favour of Ceylon, Japan and Nepal and abstain on Cambodia, 
Laos, Korea and Vietnam. But he felt bound to draw attention to 
what many Delegations around the table had pointed out, namely, 
that last year the Council had turned down a similar proposal to 
admit certain non-member States as full members of the E.C.E. The 
records of discussion showed that the question of competence had 
been raised and that the consensus of opinion was that the. Council 
was not competent to admit non-members of the United Nations as 
full members of the regional commissions. How could the Council 
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reject a proposal last year in relation to the E.C.E. and entertain 
this year a similar proposal in relation to the E.C.A.F.E.? The 
Council must be at least consistent with its own decisions. 

The speeches which followed were with pointed reference to the 
statement of the Indian Representative. The French Delegation 
tried to prove that Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam were indepen¬ 
dent entities and refiited the Soviet accusation that they were 
■“puppets”. The Argentine Representative agreed that the principle 
applied to the E.C.A.F.E. should be applied to all the regional com¬ 
missions and stressed the need for admitting non-members on the 
basis of universal membership. The U.K. and U.S.A. Representa¬ 
tives welcomed the Indian statement refuting the allegation that 
foreign capital was essentially exploitative. They hoped that hav¬ 
ing originally supported the E.C.A.F.E.’s proposal to admit, certain 
non-members to its full membership, the Indian Delegation would not 
alter its view at this stage. The U.S.S.R. Representative, remarking 
that the Indian Delegate was obviously the most “popular” in the 
Council and was being courted by all the Delegations, said that he 
would refrain from doing so. While asserting that foreign capital 
had in certain countries assumed an exploitative role, he agreed 
with the stand taken by the Indian Representative on the question 
-of admission of Cambodia, Laos, Korea and Vietnam. The Council 
had rejected last year the Soviet proposal to admit Finland, Italy, 
Switzerland and certain countries of South East Europe as full mem¬ 
bers of the E.C.E. and was now proposing to admit other non¬ 
member States to the E.C.A.F.E. This' was glaringly inconsistent 
and discriminatory. Either the present proposal should be simi¬ 
larly rejected or similar admission should be given to the States pre¬ 
viously proposed for admission to the E.C.E. China and North Korea 
should also be admitted to the E.C.A.F.E. They were surely negotiat¬ 
ing at the present moment with the Government of North Korea for 
an armistice: was that not recognition of its sovereign status? The 
U.S.A. Delegation quoted a Secretariat opinion to prove that the 
Council was competent to admit States to membership of the regional 
commissions: he thought Article 69 of the Charter gave that power. 
The reason for the Council rejecting a similar proposal in relation 
to the E.C.E. last year was not that the Council did not have com¬ 
petence but that Finland, Italy and Switzerland had, in one and the 
.same proposal, been lumped together with a number of Communist 
States which did not fulfil the requirements of Article 4 of the 
Charter. China, on the other hand, was at war with the United 
Nations. The same applied to North Korea: besides, the General 
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Assembly had in its third session resolved that the Republic of 
Korea was the only lawful government in Korea. The Indian Repre¬ 
sentative said he did not wish to go into the question of the creden¬ 
tials of States. He had posed two fundamental questions. First, 
the Council had rejected a proposal last year to admit certain non¬ 
members of the United Nations as full members of the E.C.E. The 
explanation for that action provided by the U.S.A. Delegate had made 
the situation worse. When proposals were put forward for the ad¬ 
mission of China, members were told that China was at war with 
the United Nations and could not be admitted. When proposals 
were put forward for the admission of certain Communist States 
in South East Europe, members were told that they could not be 
admitted because they did not fulfil the requirements of Article 4 
of the Charter. There was thus a bar to the admission of 
certain States on grounds of political ideology and the United 
Nations was being made to admit only States of certain political 
complexion. If this view prevailed, there would be no hope of a 
country like China ever being admitted as, once the Korean war 
was ended, she would still be objected to on the ground that she 
did not fulfil the requirements of Article 4 of the Charter. This 
was a situation and an interpretation which his Delegation could 
never accept. His second question related to the Council’s com¬ 
petence: there was an obvious understanding and he could not 
accept the view put forward by the U.S.A. Delegate that Article 69 
gave the Council the power to grant such admission. That Article 
merely stated that the Economic and Social Council shall invite any 
member of the United Nations to participate without vote in its 
deliberations on any matter of particular concern to that member. 
The Article obviously did not apply to the question now under 
discussion and, if it did, was expressly confined to the admission 
of members of the United Nations. All the States proposed were 
non-members and it was in that context that he had raised the ques¬ 
tion of the Council’s competence. Why should there be so much 
haste in deciding the issue when grave doubts had been expressed 
and opposition voiced by so many Delegations, not to mention the 
Council’s own decision of last year. The debates which had 
followed his statement had convinced him all the more of the 
necessity to examine the question in the wider context suggested 
by the Delegation of Argentina, of admission of States without 
discrimination and on the basis of universal membership in rela¬ 
tion to all the regional commissions. There was also the further 
need for the Secretariat to submit a legal opinion as to whether the 
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Council was competent to admit non-members of the United 
Nations to full membership of any regional commission. To- 
enable the Secretariat to submit such an opinion and to enable 
the Council itself then to consider the proposal in the wider context 
suggested, he would move for an adjournment of the discussion 
on the item till the next meeting of the Council in Geneva. The 
Swedish Delegation supported the proposal for adjournment and 
the motion was adopted by 9 votes to 8 with 1 abstention. The 
Delegations voting in favour were Argentina, Egypt, India,. 
Philippines, Poland, Sweden, Uruguay, U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia.. 
Venezuela abstained. 

ITEM 28.—APPLICATION OF AFGHANISTAN FOR MEMBER¬ 
SHIP OF THE ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND* 
THE FAR EAST. 

India proposed a draft resolution suggesting amendment of 
paragraph 3 of the terms of reference of the E.C.A.F.E. which would 
include Afghanistan among the list of countries. Egypt, the 
Philippines, Argentina and Australia supported the resolution. 

The Representative of Afghanistan gave short speech mentioning 
that the economy of Afghanistan was under-developed and hence 
Afghanistan wished to benefit from the Economic Committee. He- 
also thanked India for moving the resolution and the Economic 
and Social Council for considering it favourably. The resolution 
was put to the vote and carried; 17 voting in favour, none against,, 
and 1 abstention (China). 


ITEM 6.—REPORT OF THE TRANSPORT AND COMMUNICA¬ 
TIONS COMMISSION (SIXTH SESSION) 

The report of the Transport and Communications Commission 
(sixth session) came up before the Economic Committee and then 
before the Council. The report contained 9 resolutions. They were 
all passed without any discussion first by the Committee and then 
with one minor amendment to resolution H by the Council. 

Resolution A stated: “The Economic and Social Council takes note 
of the report of the Transport and Communications Commission 
(sixth session).” 

Resolution B stated: “The Economic and Social Council, taking 
note of the considerations and recommendations of the Transport and 
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Communications Commission in its resolution 1 on the subject of 
pollution of sea-water, authorises the Secretary-General to request 
the governments of Member States interested in the matter to make 
experts in this field available to him, at the expense of those govern¬ 
ments, with a view to correlating the studies and other communica¬ 
tions submitted by interested governments, and drawing such 
conclusions as may be appropriate, for transmittal to the Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Consultative Organisation when that 
organisation shall have started its activities, provided: 

(a) That at least three governments are prepared to follow 

this course, and 

(b) That the Secretary-General be authorised, if he finds that 

this expense can be covered under present budgetary 
appropriations, to cover some or all of the expense in¬ 
volved out of the regular budget of the United Nations.” 

Resolution C stated: “The Economic and Social Council, taking 
note of the considerations and recommendations of the Transport and 
Communications Commission in its resolution 2 on the subject of the 
situation wfith respect to ratification of the Convention on the Inter- 
Governmental Maritime Consultative Organisation (IMCO), 

1. Instructs the Secretary-General to pursue, with those 

governments that have not yet replied to his previous 
communication, the inquiry concerning their steps to 
ratify the Convention on the Inter-Governmental Mari¬ 
time Consultative Organisation, and to continue his 
efforts to secure the entry into force of the Convention; 
and 

2. Invites those States which have accepted the Convention to 

consider what measures might be taken with a view to 
hastening the bringing into being of the organisation”. 

Resolution D stated: “The Economic and Social Council, taking 
note of the consideration and recommendations of the Transport and 
Communications Commission in its resolution 3 concerning the final 
report of the Group of Experts on Road Signs and Signals, 

1. Notes in particular that the Commission considers the 
recommendation of the Group of Experts, as embodied 
in the draft Convention on a Uniform System of Road 
Signs and Signals, a suitable solution for achieving uni¬ 
formity on a world-wide basis; and that the draft 
Convention should without delay be opened for signature 
and ratification by governments; 
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2. Considers that a gradual application of a uniform system 

would be the best method of securing eventual accept¬ 
ance and thus uniformity on a world-wide scale, and, 
therefore, 

3. Approves the decision of the Group of Experts to omit from 

the draft Convention indication of a period of time during 
which the introduction of uniform signs and signals 
should be accomplished by governments; 

4. Notes that the draft Convention, in article 41, provides that 

it shall terminate and replace in the relations between 
Contracting States and provisions of the 1931 Convention 
concerning the Unification of Road Signals and the 1949 
Protocol on Road Signs and Signals; 

5. Decides that the draft Convention shall be known as the 

Protocol on a Uniform System of Road Signs and Signals 
(New York, [year]); 

6. Instructs the Secretary General: 

(a) To continue his consultations concerning the contents of 

the Protocol and the date it should be opened for 
signature, and to report to the Council at its 
seventeenth session; 

(b) To bring to the attention of the governments the informa¬ 
tion and explanation contained in the final report of the 

Group of Experts on Road Signs and Signals.” 


ANNEX* 

REVISED TEXT OF PARAGRAPH 1 OF ARTICLE 35 OF THE 
DRAFT CONVENTION ON A UNIFORM SYSTEM OF ROAD 
SIGNS AND SIGNALS 


Article 35 

1. This Protocol shall be open until.195.for 

signature by all States Parties to the Convention on Road Traffic, 
opened for signature at Geneva on 19 September 1949, and all States 
Members of the United Nations or of any of the specialized agencies. 

■This annex forms part of preceding resolution D. 
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Resolution E stated: “The Economic and Social Council, taking 
note of the considerations and recommendations of the Transport and 
Communications Commission in its resolution 4 concerning the report 
of the Committee of Experts on Licensing of Motor Vehicle Drivers, 
noting in particular that the Committee of Experts has recommended 
"that the minimum uniform regulations for the licensing of motor 
vehicle drivers drafted by it should be referred to governments for 
•consideration in connection with their national laws and regulations, 
further noting that the Committee has also proposed some general 
provisions for insertion in a new annex to the Convention on Road 
Traffic, concluded at Geneva on 19 September 1949, and that the 
Transport and Communications Commission considers that it would 
be appropriate to merge the proposed new annex, as revised by the 
Commission, with annex 8 to the Convention, 

1. Instructs the Secretary General: 

(a) to circulate the report of the Committee of Experts on Licens¬ 
ing of Motor Vehicle Drivers to all States Members of the 
United Nations or of any of the specialised agencies: 

(i) Requesting them to consider in connection with their 

domestic laws and regulations the minimum uniform 
regulations recommended by the Committee; and 

(ii) Drawing to their attention the attached amendment to 

annex 8 to the Convention on Road Traffic proposed by 
the Committee of Experts and revised by the Com¬ 
mission, and requesting the governments of those States 
which are Parties to the Convention to notify the 
Secretary-General if they wish to accept the proposed 
amendment in accordance with article 31 of the Con¬ 
vention; 

(b) To bring to the attention of the World Health Organisation 
the recommendation of the Committee of Experts that the 
assistance of that organisation be sought with respect to the 
requirements and methods of determining mental and physical 
fitness of applicants for driving permits; and 

2. Endorses the recommendation of the Commission that the 
study of this question which is being undertaken on the 
regional level under the auspices of the Economic Commission 
for Europe be co-ordinated with the recommendations by 
Organisation in giving the requested assistance.” 
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CONVENTION ON ROAD TRAFFIC: DRAFT AMENDED ANNEX 8 
Conditions to be fulfilled by Drivers of Motor Vehicles in Interna¬ 
tional Traffic 

(Note.—P aragraph 1 is the existing text of annex. 8.) 

1. The minimum age for driving a motor vehicle under the 
conditions set out in article 24 of the Convention shall be eighteen 
years. 

Any Contracting State or sub-division thereof may, however, 
recognise the driving permits issued by other Contracting States to 
drivers of motorcycles and invalid' carriages of a lower age than 
eighteen years. 

(Note. —Paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 are new and constitute the proposed 

amendment.) 

2. The requirement of ‘proof of competence’, as called for in para¬ 
graph 1 of article 24 of the Convention shall be deemed to have been 
fulfilled if 

(1) The permit was issued to the applicant 

(a) After he had passed satisfactorily an examination of his 

(i) Ability to drive safely under normal traffic conditions a 

vehicle of the description to which the permit relates; 

(ii) Knowledge of traffic laws and regulations, and of correct 

road behaviour; and 

(b) After steps had been taken to ensure that the applicant was 
in a state of health and physical and mental condition compatible 
with safe driving; or 

(2) The driver held a permit prior to 26 March 1952, the date of 
entry into force of the Convention. Provisional permits issued to 
learner-drivers are not driving permits in the meaning of this pro¬ 
vision. 

3. Driving permits issued to disabled persons shall bear a clause 
to the effect that they are valid only when the vehicle or the holder 
or both are equipped with devices designed to take account of the 
disability. This clause shall include the word restricted in the 
language of the driving permit and the translation in French restreint 
and the registration number of the vehicle, if specially equipped. 

4. Contracting States in introducing the detailed measures to give 
effect to the provisions of this annex shall give full consideration to 
the recommendations of the Committee of Experts on Licensing of 
Motor Vehicle Drivers, established in accordance with Economic and 
Social Council resolution 379 B (XIII) of August 1951. 
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Resolution F stated: “The Economic and Social Council, referring 
to resolution 5 of the Transport and Communications Commission on 
the subject of customs formalities for the temporary importation of 
private vehicles and for tourism, 

1. Instructs the Secretary-General: 

(a) To convene as early as possible in 1954, and preferably in 
Geneva, a conference of governments for the conclusion on a world¬ 
wide basis of two conventions relating to customs formalities, 
namely, 

(i) For the temporary importation of private road motor vehi¬ 

cles carrying persons and the equipment of such vehicles; 

(ii) For tourism (i.e., the personal effects of tourists travelling 

by means of transport); 

(b) To circulate to all the governments invited to the conference: 

(i) The Secrdtary-General’s report entitled “Customs Formali¬ 
ties for the Temporary Importation of Private 
Vehicles and for Tourism” (E/CN. 2/135 and Corr: 1 and 
2 and Add. 1 and 2) containing drafts of such conventions 
and comments thereon; and 

(ii, The relevant part of the report of the Transport and 
Communications Commission (sixth session); 

(c) To invite governments which have not yet done so to transmit 
their comments on the texts contained in documents E/CN. 2/135 
and Corr. 1 and 2 and Add. 1 and 2; 

(d) To draw up a provisional agenda for the conference and to 
prepare provisional rules of procedure for it; 

(e) (i) To invite to participate in the conference all States Mem¬ 
bers of the United Nations or any of the specialised agencies, 

(ii) To request the governments of the States invited to give their 
delegates full powers to sign, subject to ratification, such conventions 
as may be concluded at the conference; 

(f) To invite the specialized agencies, inter-governmental organisa¬ 
tions and international organisations in this field, as may be 
appropriate, to send observers to the conference; 

(g) To invite territories which are not fully responsible for their 
foreign relations, but which are self-governing in the fields covered 
by the terms of reference of the conference, to attend the conferenc# 
without the right to vote; 
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(h) To designate an executive secretary and provide the con¬ 
ference with the necessary staff and services.” 

Resolution G stated: “The Economic and Social Council, taking 
note of the considerations' and recommendations of the Transport and 
Communications Commission in its resolution 7 on the subject of the 
transport of dangerous goods. 

1. Requests the Secretary-General to appoint a committee of not 
more than nine qualified experts from countries having a substantial 
interest in the international transport of dangerous goods, the terms 
of reference of this committee to be as follows: 

Taking into consideration existing practices and procedure and 
giving due weight to the extent of present usage, 

(a) To make a study and present a report to the Transport and 
Communications Commission: 

(i) Recommending and defining groupings or classification of 

dangerous goods on the basis of the character of risk 
involved; 

(ii) Listing the principal dangerous goods moving in commerce 

and assigning each to its proper grouping, or classifica¬ 
tion; 

(iii) Recommending marks or labels for each grouping or classi¬ 

fication which shall identify the risk graphically and 
without regard to printed text; 

(iv) Recommending the simplest possible requirements for 
shipping papers covering dangerous goods; 

(b) To consider, if time allows, whether any recommendations 
regarding items 5 and 6 on page 23 of document E/CN.2/126, as- 
applying to all forms of transport, could usefully be made subse¬ 
quently. 

2. Authorizes the Secretary-General to invite such international 
organisations as he deems to be appropriate to send representatives 
to participate in the work of the committee convened under paragraph 
1 above, in a consultative capacity”: 

As amended resolution H stated: “The Economic and Social Council 
referring to resolution 8 of the Transport and Communications Com¬ 
mission on the subject of discrimination in transport insurance, 
decides: 

1. To bring the study on this subject by the Secretary-General 
together with its annexes (E/CN.2/139) to the attention of govern 
ments. 
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2. To instruct the Secretary-General: 

(a) To bring to the notice of GATT the relevant resolutions of 

the Council and of the Commission and the study by the 
Secretary-General, for possible action; 

(b) To bring to the notice of the International Monetary Fund 

the relevant resolutions of the Council and of the Com¬ 
mission and the study by the Secretary-General, with a 
view to examination by the Fund of the possibility ot 
achieving relaxation of exchange controls as applied to 
transport insurance; and 

(c) To advise the Commission at its next session of the progress 

made in this matter.” 

Resolution I stated: “The Economic and Social Council, bearing 
in mind its resolutions 402B(XII1) and 451 (XIV), approves the list 
included in the report of the Transport and Communications Com¬ 
mission of projects in the transport and communications field, divided 
into three groups of priority according to the Council resolution 
402B (XIII).” 

India voted for all the resolutions except C and H where she 
abstained. 

ITEM 7.—INTERNATIONAL ACTION FOR CONSERVATION AND 
UTILIZATION OF NON-AGRICULTURAL AND WATER 
RESOURCES. 

This item was taken up in the Plenary Session. 

<1) A resolution was proposed by Argentina, taking note of the 
Secretary-General's report (E/2367) and recommending effective 
continuation of action provided for by Resolution 345(XII). The 
delegates of the Philippines and Australia pointed out that not 
sufficient priority had been given to the investigation of water 
resources in the Secretary-General’s report (E/2367). 

(2) Consequently, Australia suggested an amendment of the reso¬ 
lution so as to bring in water resources by a reference to Resolution 
417 (XIV). France suggested a verbal amendment. Finally, a 
resolution in the following terms was proposed jointly in the names 
of Argentina, Australia and France and passed unanimously 
(18-0):- 

“The Economic and Social Council, taking into account the 
importance, from the point of view of economic and 
social progress, of developing rational programmes for 
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the conservation and utilisation of non-agricult ural 
natural resources and water resources, and considering 
that resolutions 345(XII) and 417(XIV) provide for 
effective action to promote that purpose, (i) takes note 
of the report of the Secretary General (E/2367), (ii) 
recommends the effective continuation of the action 
provided for by resolution 345(XII) and that the earliest 
possible action be taken under resolution 417(XIV).’ 

(3) There was no discussion of significance on this matter except 
that the Philippines and India, pointed out the importance of the 
development of water resources. 

(4) India took the line that the absence of a project to assess 
water resources and suggest proper utilisation had probably been 
responsible for the delay in requests from certain areas in the world 
for technicians to help in the development of those resources. For 
this reason alone, it was necessary that the water resources project 
should be expedited. 

Our brief asked us to explore to what extent technical assistance 
funds and equipment were available. It would have been inappro¬ 
priate to raise these matters during the discussion on this item. They 
fall within the purview of the Technical Assistance Programme. 
There seems to be some doubt in India as to what kinds of assistance 
are available in the field of conservation and utilisation of non-agri- 
cultural and water resources. Such enquiries can be made by India 
from the U.N. either through the Delegation or through the U.N. 
Technical Assistance representative stationed in Delhi. 


ITEM 8.—PROCEDURE FOR THE CONVENING OF STUDY 
GROUPS AND INTERNATIONAL COMMODITY CON¬ 
FERENCES. 

I. Two resolutions were moved on the above subject. The first 
of these moved by Australia purported to reaffirm the existing 
position, namely that ICCICA should continue to exist and that the 
method of dealing with study groups and international commodity 
conferences should continue to be broadly in accordance with the 
principles of Chapter VI of the Havana Charter. 

The representative of Uruguay proposed that ICCICA should be 
strengthened by the addition of a fourth member and the Indian dele¬ 
gation suggested that the Australian resolution should be expanded 
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so as to indicate that the Interim Coordinating Committee, in addition 
to reviewing international commodity problems, will assist in inter¬ 
governmental consultations and action in respect of such problems. 

There was very little discussion on the resolution, most countries 
agreeing that the Australian draft was appropriate. The draft read 
as follows:— 

The Economic and Social Council: 

Recognizing the importance to all countries of maintaining ade¬ 
quate machinery to facilitate international consideration of problems 
of primary commodities, 

Recalling Council resolutions 30 (IV), 296 (XI) and 373 (XIII) 
relating to international commodity arrangements, 

Believing that these resolutions continue to constitute an effective 
basis for international consultation and action, 

Noting the study requested in paragraph 6 of General Assembly 
resolution 623 (VII), 

1. Reaffirms Council resolution 296(XI) governing the pro¬ 

cedures to be followed by the Secretary-General in 
convening inter-governmental commodity conferences; 

2. Recommends that Members of the United Nations continue 

to accept the principles of chapter VI of the Havana 
Charter for an International Trade Organisation as a 
general guide in inter-governmental consultation or 
action with respect to commodity problems; 

3. Recommends that the membership of the Interim Co-ordinat¬ 

ing Committee for International Commodity Arrange¬ 
ments (ICCICA) should be increased to four, the fourth 
member to be a person of wide experience in the 
problems confronting countries undergoing development 
whose economies are primarily dependent on the pro¬ 
duction and international marketing of primary 
commodities, and authorises the Secretary-General to 
make this appointment; 

4. Recommends that the ICCICA should continue to review 

international commodity problems and to assist in inter¬ 
governmental consultation and action in respect of such 
problems; 

5. Recommends that the group of experts appointed under 

General Assembly resolution 623 (VII) should devote 
attention to the question of the use of study groups and 
international commodity conferences. 



The resolution in these terms was passed in the Economic Corn 
mittee of ECOSOC by 16 votes in favour and 2 against, (U.S.S.E. and 
Poland). 

II. The second resolution submitted by Uruguay asked for the 
convening of a study group on steel. 

The Uruguay resolution was not liked by the U.S.A., U.K. or 
Australia. Some of these delegations suggested that ICCICA should 
take routine action in this matter. The Indian delegation asked what 
that routine action would amount to and the reply was that ICCICA 
would simply inform a country which wished to call a Study Group 
that that country should make the request to other member countries 
and invite them to a Study Group. The Indian Delegation pointed 
out that if that was all ICCICA would do no more than act as a Post 
Office, and suggested that ICCICA should be asked to consult 
Governments on the desirability of convening an inter-governmental 
study group on steel and ask for their views not later than September 
30, 1953. After some discussion the joint resolution by India, U.S.A., 
and Uruguay proposed in these terms was adopted. It read as 
follows:— 

The Economic and Social Council: 

1. Requests the Interim Co-ordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements (ICCICA) to consult governments on the 
desirability and usefulness of convening an inter-governmental study 
group on steel, and to transmit to the governments for their informa¬ 
tion the official records of the discussion of the question at the 
fifteenth session of the Council; 

2. Recommends that the governments consulted should transmit 
their views on the question to the ICCICA not later than 30 
September 1953; 

3. Requests the ICCICA to consider the replies received from 
governments and to report to the Council at its seventeenth session 
on the action taken in this matter. 

The above resolution was adopted in the Economic Committee by 
15 votes in favour, none against and 3 abstentions (Sweden, U.S.S.R. 
and Poland). The same vote was repeated in the plenary session of 
the ECOSOC on Monday, April 27. 
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ITEM 9—REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 

The Chairman of the International Monetary Fund, Mr. Ivar 
Roolh, presented the report and spoke on the work of the Fund for 
the year 1951-52. His speech contained nothing of special importance. 

2. The discussion on the Report was opened by Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
of the United Kingdom. On the whole Sir Gladwyn’s speech was 
critical in the sense that it pointed out that the Fund was equipped 
by its Articles to do a small job in a peaceful normal world, but in 
fact the world had not become normal and it was doubtful whether 
it would ever become normal. The Fund’s resources were not equal 
to the task of maintaining a balance of payments equilibrium in the 
extraordinary conditions which had continued to exist since World 
War II. It might be necessary at some time to consider whether 
some alteration of the Fund’s basic powers was necessary. The 
discussion was then taken up by the delegates of Egypt, Turkey, 
Sweden, India, Belgium, France, the U.S.A., Nationalist China, 
Yugoslavia and Argentina. Nothing very much was said by the 
delegates in their speeches. 

3. India pointed out that though a country such as ours and the 
other underdeveloped countries might do all that they can to stave 
off inflation, it was very necessary and urgent for us to address 
ourselves to the problem of spending to raise the standard of living 
for our people. This led on to deficit spending, the need for inter¬ 
national investment and the need for more liberal import tariff 
policies by creditor countries such as the U.S.A. Reference was also 
made to the new developments in the Fund such as stand-by credit 
arrangements, shorter periods for re-purcha.se and the encouragement 
given to short-term assistance, and finally to the new statement on 
gold policy. Consultations had been taking place as envisaged by 
Article XIV. A technical mission from the Fund had visited India 
to study our monetary and fiscal policies with a view to advising 
us on the implementation of the Five-Year Plan. The only critical 
note sounded related to staff representation in which a wider 
geographical representation was urged. 

4. Mr. Rooth then spoke again replying to some of the points 
raised by the various delegates. He referred at greater lengths to 
the speech by the Indian delegate than of others and said that steps 
were being taken to recruit people from the underdeveloped areas. 
He said that the Mission which had recently been to India had inter¬ 
viewed about twenty people as prospective candidates for posts in 
the Fund’s organization. Steps were also being taken to recruit 
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persons from Latin America. The Chairman then introduced a 
formal resolution taking note of the Report. This Resolution was 
passed by 16 votes for, none against, and 2 abstentions (U.S.S.R. ard 
Poland, who are not members of the Fund). 


ITEM 10 — REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RE¬ 
CONSTRUCTION AND DEVELOPMENT 

In introducing the seventh annual Report of the International 
Bank, Mr. Black, its President, emphasized that its principal objec¬ 
tives continued to be to extend financial assistance to less developed 
member countries in order to stimulate a rise in pi'oduction and 
higher standards of living. Of the total loans made by the Bank to 
date, twenty-eight amounting to approximately $475 million had 
been provided during the fiscal year 1952 and the nine months that 
followed. 

Turkey had recently been granted $25.2 million to cover the 
foreign exchange costs of the Seyhan power project, an undertaking 
which would result in the construction of a multi-purpose dam anc. 
hydroelectric plant and provide a healthy stimulus to the country’s 
economy. 

Colombia had received a $25 million loan to finance a railway 
improvement programme which would provide a transport and com¬ 
munication channel from the interior to the coast. In addition, the 
country’s national railroad system would be reorganized on the basis 
of the recommendations of the Bank's survey mission of 1949. 

India would benefit from two loans from the Bank, one to s 
private manufacturing concern and the other directly to the Indian 
Government. The first, amounting to $31.5 million, to the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company, was the Bank’s first direct aid to a private 
company and would enable the latter to double its productive capa¬ 
city. The second was to be used for the Damodar Valley develop¬ 
ment scheme and involved flood control, irrigation and hydroelectric 
power projects. India’s economy would benefit greatly by the result¬ 
ing rise in grain production, improvement of transport and commu¬ 
nication facilities and increase in power to feed local industries. 

The Bank’s disbursements now totalled $1,050 million, with more 
disbursed in the last calendar year than in any comparable period 
since the European reconstruction loans. Some 38 per cent, of the 
funds disbursed in the first six months had been spent outside the 
United States. Moreover, of the $175 million of new loan commit- 
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ments in the last nine months, $34.5 million was to be discharged 
in non-dollar currencies. To secure such funds, however, the Bank 
had to pay in dollars. For that reason, it was continuing to urge its 
members to release sums from the 18 per cent, of their capital share 
in the Bank subscribed in their own currencies. An increase in 
non-dollar funds available from 18 per cent, capital had brought the 
total of such funds to the equivalent of $119 million. In addition, 
the United Kingdom had made the equivalent of $168 million avail¬ 
able from its 18 per cent, for use over a six-year period to finance 
projects in the Commonwealth countries of the sterling area. 

The Bank had continued to raise funds in private capital markets 
and had supplemented the already high figure of its bond sales by 
floating two more issues since June 1952: $60 million in the United 
States market and 50 million Swiss francs. Both bond issues were 
heavily oversubscribed despite the fact that the cost of borrowed 
funds continued to rise and the most recent long-term Bank loans 
had carried an interest rate of 4£. per cent., including the 1 per cent, 
commission required under the Bank’s regulations to set up statutory 
reserves against loans. Taking account of the value of maturing 
bonds retired to date, the net total of the Bank’s direct obligations 
outstanding came to $556 million, of which $56 million was the United 
States dollars and the remainder in Swiss francs, pounds sterling 
and Canadian dollars. Furthermore, over $11 million in securities 
had been sold to investors thus far in the fiscal year. 

The Bank had been devoting more and more attention to diffi¬ 
culties arising from the execution of projects it was financing, parti¬ 
cularly problems of administrative and financial management. It 
was attempting to anticipate such problems so far as possible, and, 
by maintaining close contact with its borrowers, to assist them in 
working out effective solutions. 

Effective Bank action had been prevented in some cases, for 
example, by inflationary monetary and fiscal policies, unsatisfactory 
conduct by borrowers on previous loans arid disturbed political 
conditions. 

On the other hand, the Bank had broadened the scope of its 
investigations into the feasibility of providing new loans by sending 
missions to various member countries and dependencies to examine 
development plans and projects, study national budgets and check 
Bank-financed operations. Those missions had already laid the 
groundwork for loans to more than a dozen countries. 
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He then reviewed the technical and advisory activities ot the 
Bank’s general survey missions, noting that several countries had 
initiated action on the basis of their recommendations. 

The Bank had also been actively trying to stimulate the mobili¬ 
zation of local capital through the organization of development banks 
and the marketing of domestic securities. It was providing advice 
and assistance to a number of countries in that respect, among them 
the Philippines, Colombia, Cuba, Nicaragua, Iceland and Lebanon. 

The Bank was also collaborating in a special project of vital 
interest to India and Pakistan, namely, the study of technical means 
to increase water supplied by the Indus river system for purposes ot 
economic development. Much progress had been made in collecting 
technical data and in carrying on consultations and a comprehensive 
plan was to be prepared for the forthcoming September meeting of 
technical experts. 

The world economic situation had almost reversed itself since 
1951. The accumulated demand for goods in industrialized coun¬ 
tries had largely been met, critical shortages had to a great extent 
been overcome, inflation had somewhat subsided and a period of 
adjustment appeared to be setting in. On the other hand, a slacken¬ 
ing of rate of production and investment in industrial countries might 
adversely affect export earnings of some under-developed countries 
while competition among the former to supply needed goods would 
most likely sharpen. The net effect might be to stimulate private 
investment and private credits. At any event, the urgency ot 
economic development remained paramount and the Bank would, 
continue to work towards that goal. 

Several Delegations stated their own views on Mr. Black’s 
statement and the Report. The Delegate of Argentina stated 
that the Bank had now entered upon its second phase, name¬ 
ly, assistance in the economic and social programme of the 
under-developed countries. Most of the under-developed coun¬ 
tries required capital for development and the Bank’s activities 
in that direction must be extended to their utmost. From 
1938 to 1944, long-term international investment had dropped 
by $24,000 million, to the detriment of development plans, while 
short-term investment had increased by $22,000 millions. Then the 
Bank was established and it was now the only international agency 
for financing economic development programmes. Bearing the above 
figures in mind, the total of the loans given by the Bank was sm all 
and most of it had gone to Europe. The proportion of loans issued 
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for industrial development plans was small and 90 per cent even of 
that sum had gone to European countries and the remainder to one 
country only. 29 million dollars of the $43 million assigned for the 
mechanisation of agriculture had also been used up by a single coun¬ 
try. The critei'ion for the loans was such that credit had gone to 
countries which had reached a relatively high level of development. 
The Bank should become a stabilizing element and an anti-cyclical 
force. The Bank was expected, under the Terms of its Agreement 
to contribute to the harmonious development of international trade 
and the maintenance of stability in balances of payment. Income 
from foreign trade ought to ensure that the under-developed coun¬ 
tries secured the resources that could expedite their development 
but the trend of prices was such that countries producing raw mate¬ 
rials had to keep increasing the volume of their exports in order to 
obtain a steady flow of capital goods essential for their economic 
advancement. Argentina would particularly like to have a rough 
idea of the ratio of loans issued to the total of loans requested, the 
statement to be according to areas and branches of economic activity. 
Incidentally, Argentina is not a member of the International Bank. 

The Australian Representative stressed the fact that capital made 
available for economic development was a weapon to fight poverty 
and raise standards of living. He felt the United Nations had not 
attached sufficient importance to the argument that foreign financing 
was a powerful factor in solving economic and financial problems. 
The ideal solution did not perhaps lie in any one international agency 
but the essential point was that capital must be put to productive 
use. To that end, it was necessary that the recipient government 
should be prepared and have the necessary means of action. In 
addition, international trade relations must be such as to permit 
countries which were trying to develop their resources to increase 
their trade. In view of its structure and the resources at its dis¬ 
posal, the Bank could not be the only instrument for promoting 
greater international flow of capital. But its contribution could be 
still further increased. He associated himself with the hope express¬ 
ed by the Indian Representative that Asia would receive more 
assistance fi-om the Bank than had been the case so far. The French 
and the Belgian Representatives stressed the need for re-establishing 
the system of triangular trade. The Delegation of France opined 
that the Bank had not been able to do all that had been expected of 
it. The Bretton Woods agreements were no longer regarded as 
sacrosanct. The Belgian Delegation thought the Bank’s work must 
primarily be in the interests of the under-developed countries but 
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those interests would be better served by methods to stabilise inter¬ 
national trade and the world payments situation. In many cases the 
Bank’s operations had encouraged United States exports to the under¬ 
developed countries, thus increasing the disequilibrium in inter¬ 
national trade. At least the normal rules of competition should 
apply. The Bank should also use more experts from countries other 
than the United States: they would naturally be inclined to think 
of projects more in terms of European equipment than experts from 
the United States. He also thought the Bank could make its opera¬ 
tions more multi-lateral. For example, supposing Pakistan wished 
to build a hydro-electric plant with the Bank’s assistance and did 
not have sufficient dollars to meet the cost in foreign currency and 
was not expected to increase its exports to the dollar area as a result 
of the project, it would be inadvisable for her to increase its dollar 
commitments. However, Sweden might be able to supply the equip¬ 
ment but be unable to release part of its local currency subscription 
to the Bank. The Bank could then authorise Pakistan to spend the 
dollars it had received in Sweden provided Sweden undertook to 
convert the equivalent amount back into dollars when the time came 
for Pakistan to repay the loan. The conversion would be at the 
current rate and would enable Pakistan to meet its obligation to 
repay the Bank in dollars. The Monetary Fund could also make a 
valuable contribution. So far it had only used its dollar resources 
but the time had come for it to use its substantial resources in other 
currencies as well. The Egyptian and Philippines Delegations both 
welcomed the increasing interest taken by the Bank in the develop¬ 
ment of under-developed countries and agreed with the Indian Re¬ 
presentative in thinking that the assistance so far afforded to Asia 
and the Far East was small. The United Kingdom Representative 
acknowledged the loans made to certain dependent territories for 
which the United Kingdom was responsible as well as the work of 
the survey missions sent to Jamaica and British Guiana. He said, 
however, that financial assistance was not the only factor in promot¬ 
ing development. Some of the projects the Bank helped could only 
work if the people of the country changed their habits of life, work 
and thought. Also, industrialisation had its dangers and evils as 
well as its blessings. In the circumstances, the Bank was right in 
insisting on adequate measures to safeguard and ensure the effective 
use of capital. The United States Delegation commended the Bank 
for maintaining flexibility in its lending techniques which had en¬ 
abled it to make its first direct loan to a private company in India 
and to Yugoslavia, the latter in non-dollar currencies. It was satis¬ 
fying that member countries were making increasing amounts of their 
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18 per cent, capital shares available to the Bank and the release of 
£60 million by the United Kingdom was a notable event. More¬ 
over loans in non-dollar currencies were a welcome sign that more 
countries were able to finance capital exports to under-developed 
areas. It was also encouraging to find that private investors were 
being brought into direct participation in the Bank’s operations (as 
in the case of the loan to Pakistan). The Yugoslav Representative 
suggested that the Bank might pay greater attention to projects for 
industrialisation of the under-developed countries. He raised three 
questions. First, the possibility of freeing the 18 per cent, subscrip¬ 
tions of members for widening the Bank’s lending capacity had often 
been discussed and would be an important step but the question of 
compensation would have to be considered. Second, loans had to be 
repaid in the currency in which they were contracted but it would 
be of great advantage if debtor countries could repay in currencies 
which they could normally earn with their exports. Third, since 
the Bank had made a profit of $100 million in the seven years of its 
operations, either the lending capacity of the Bank should be increas¬ 
ed or its rate of interest decreased. At present it was twice as high 
as the interest rate for securities in-the United States. 

Intervening in the debate at an early stage, the Indian Represen¬ 
tative complimented the Bank on a year of fruitful labour in both 
the fields of survey and technical assistance and of financial help, 
India had benefited from both. He referred to the measures for 
study and technical examination and advice to India and Pakistan 
in the preparation of a comprehensive scheme for the development 
of the Indus Basin and the loans for the Damodar Valley project 
and for the doubling of steel production. The technique of technical 
assistance, as developed by or under the United Nations, had a place 
all its own in the programme of development of under-developed 
areas and the Bank had been making its own solid contributions to it 
through its Survey Missions. Countries were assisted thereby in 
assessing their natural resources and the best means of utilising 
them. They could thus plan soundly and absorb such monetary aid 
as might be given. He hoped that one of the results would be the 
training of the vast human material available in the techniques of 
development and planning, the collection and maintenance of statis¬ 
tical data and the organising of the execution of the plans. Change in 
the approach of the Governments and peoples concerned to develop¬ 
ments problems was one of the intangible results to be expected, but 
the tangible results could only be seen if and when the authorities 
•concerned took quick action on the findings. Economic development, 
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while being a continuous process, depended for its success on the 
ability of a country to mobilize its total resources and to use them 
to the best advantage. But as in international trade what was 
required was the most efficient possible allocation of resources on 
the part of all countries, so, in terms of material economies, there 
was need for development on the widest possible basis, without un¬ 
due accent, unless natural or physical causes made this unavoidable, 
on any one aspect. Unless schemes for both industrial and agricul¬ 
tural development were given the same attention, the chances of an 
under-developed country financing its essential imports were remote. 
As far as agriculture was concerned, the problem of development, of 
modernisation and increased production, was inextricably linked with 
the far bigger and more basic question of reform of land tenure 
which, in countries with a considerable population affected the vital 
problem of landlessness and, in fact, the whole of the economic and 
social fabric. During its last session, the General Assembly had 
drawn attention by a resolution to the need for tackling this problem 
urgently and another resolution had raised the question of financing 
its solution. The President of the Bank had also made a reference to 
it and to the question of population in the course of his remarks 
at the Fourteenth Session of the Council. The difficulties in the 
way of a Bank considering loans for such projects as land reform 
were fully understood, but it should also be appreciated that land 
reform was not a purely social project, that a major part of economic 
development was tied up with it and that there was need for urgency 
in tackling it. Some of the Bank’s loans recorded in the Report 
showed a sympathetic awareness of the need for flexibility in the 
project approach and the Indian Delegation greatly welcomed it and 
hoped it would be further extended. It was cognizant, on the other 
hand, that the Bank had won the confidence of investors, having 
principally financed public utilities, and had helped to furnish the 
right climate for private investment. While its lending record had 
been good, India hoped, from the projects which the Bank had made 
over the past years, that either #ie lending would be increased or 
its charges on borrowings reduced so as to benefit the under¬ 
developed countries by giving them more assistance or reducing 
the incidence of the charges on their economies. The Indian Repre¬ 
sentative said he wpuld prefer that the lendings should be increased 
and increased in the right direction. He regretted the great disparity 
in the distribution of the loans. Out of nearly 1,600 million dollars 
of loans as on December 31, 1952, only 180 million dollars had gone 
to Asia and the Middle East with 50 per cent, of the world’s popu¬ 
lation. If this was due to paucity of projects in some of the countries 
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concerned, he would like to draw the attention of those countries 
to it and, in any case, the attention of the Bank to the need for 
increasing assistance to countries in that region. He hoped that the 
recent visit of the President of the Bank to the Middle East would 
prove helpful, but the present position was in general unsatisfactory 
in that respect. It was also important to ensure that, once the rate 
of the Bank’s investment in the under-developed countries was 
increased, it did not drop sharply in the event of a recession. The 
Bank should work out the lines of its policy in this respect and its 
recommendations as to the policy which those countries should adopt 
in the circumstances. It was also desirable to accelerate the speed 
of disbursements. This would be one way of reducing commitment 
charges and would relieve both the Bank and the borrowers of the 
necessity to carry idle funds. Lastly, his Delegation desired to say 
that it was anxiously awaiting the recommendations of the Bank on 
the subject of the International Finance Corporation believing as it 
did that there was need for its early establishment. No institution 
was better placed to meet the long-run challenge of development 
than the Bank itself but there were restrictions on its activities and 
the problem of development admitted and stood in need of more 
than one international agency enjoyiijg various degrees of flexibility 
in their approach and operation. 

The response of the President of the Bank, Mr. Black, to the 
points raised in the debate was, in general, appreciative. He said he 
was the first to admit that the Bank might have made certain mis¬ 
takes during recent years. It was a new institution; since it had no 
precedents to guide it, it could only learn by experience. Compla¬ 
cency was impossible in view of the multiplicity of problems with 
which the Bank was faced. With regard to the Belgian delegation’s 
suggestions on how to overcome the serious problem caused by the 
dollar gap, Mr. Black said that the Bank’s policy was to grant as 
many loans as possible in dollars. In that connection, he welcomed 
the suggestion that return to multilateral trade and payments should 
be promoted and he invited the Belgian Delegation to ask the Belgian 
Representative on the Board of Governors of the Bank to support 
any move in that direction. So far he had not met with that support. 
The Yugoslav Representative had mentioned that it would be an 
advantage if the Bank authorised the repayment of loans in cur¬ 
rencies other than the currency in which the loan was made. In 
order to agree to such transactions, the Bank must have certain 
guarantees regarding the convertibility of the currencies involved; 
otherwise, it would run the risk of compromising its lending capacity 
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The Argentine Representative had expressed the hope that the Bank 
would give the Council an idea of the total requests submitted com¬ 
pared to the number of loans granted. The Bank had no rigid policy 
on that point: each request was examined individually. The Bank’s 
aim was to enable requesting countries to carry out their projects 
in a certain order of priority and to spread them out over a number 
of years. Hence it was difficult to give any precise figures. In any 
event, he assured the Argentine Delegation that the Bank had never 
refused loans because of insufficient funds; it was in a position to 
meet any requests that might be submitted to it. 

The Indian Representative had suggested that the Bank should 
accelerate the disbursement of loans in order to reduce commitment 
charges. Mr. Black replied that that procedure might not have the 
expected results. The Bank had every interest in projects being 
carried out as quickly as possible for only in that way could it hope 
to reconstitute its funds and use them for new investments. He 
assured the Indian Delegation that the Bank would like nothing 
better than to be able to reduce in every case the period elapsing 
between the time when it granted a loan and the time when the funds 
were actually disbursed. 

In conclusion, he thanked the members of the Council once again 
for having given him the opportunity to express his views and said 
that he was ready to listen to any suggestions which the represen¬ 
tatives of the various countries might wish to make. The Bank 
would always try to be as flexible as possible. 


ITEM 11.—EXPANDED PROGRAMME OF TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

The Chairman of the Technical Assistance Committee in present¬ 
ing the report of the Committee to the Council, emphasised the 
statement of the Chairman of the Technical Assistant Board 
expressing apprehension about the financial position of the Special 
Fund. Requests for programmes worth $43,000,000 which had been 
considered legitimate by a group of experts, had to be cut down to 
$25,300,000. He added that the Committee had echoed the view of 
the Council and the General Assembly to go in for long-term planning 
and had, therefore, requested the Executive Chairman of the Techni¬ 
cal Assistance Board to study that request. The Committee hoped 
that the Technical Assistance Conference would take place earlier 
than usual, before the beginning of the year, so that the Technical 
Assistance Board would know what amounts they could have for the 
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next year’s programmes. In conclusion, the Chairman drew the 
Council’s attention to the draft resolution proposed by the Committee 
on page 7 of Document E/2395. 

Statements were made by the representatives of Belgium, 
Philippines, France, United Kingdom, Australia, United States, Egypt, 
and China, by the Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance 
Board, and the representatives of ICFTU, and WFUNA. 

The representative of Belgium emphasised the difficulty of the 
Technical Assistance Board to draft a programme for the next year 
without knowing how much money they would have at their dis¬ 
posal, the necessity for coordinated action between the Technical 
Assistance Board and the participating agencies and the high 
administrative cost of the cumbersome executive machinery. He 
also stated that his Government would have referred recipient 
Governments to bear a higher burden of local costs on account of the 
limited funds available for the Expanded Programme. 

The representative of France also laid stress on the fact that the 
Technical Assistance Board had had to cut down their programmes 
from $43,000,000 to $25,300,000 and added that any cut in the local 
costs borne by recipient Governments would lessen the amount avail¬ 
able for Technical Assistance. He went on to express his Govern¬ 
ment’s surprise that after one year of the appointment of the 
Executive Chairman of the Technical Assistance Board certain parti¬ 
cipating agencies had exhibited lack of enthusiasm and had 
practically placed the whole programme in jeopardy. For the sake 
of joint coordination, he expressed an informal proposal for exami¬ 
nation by Delegations, TAB, and the specialised agencies to the effect 
that the TAB should be moved to Geneva, where it would be near 
WHO, ILO, ITU, FAO and UNESCO. 

The representative of the United Kingdom said that while his 
Delegation appreciated the difficulties of not being able to finance 
programmes on a longer than one year period, he could not promise 
that hfs Government would be able to pledge any amounts for any 
year before the beginning of that year. He also said that his Dele¬ 
gation wanted to see more control by recipient Governments at 
country level rather than by Technical Assistance Board from UN 
Headquarters. 

In a fairly long statement the representative of Australia tried 
to bring home to the members of the Council that recipient Govern¬ 
ments were not only bearing a share of the local cost of the experts, 
but were also spending huge sums on the actual projects. 
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The representative of China suggested that Governments should 
also be asked to give their views on coordination of activities of the 
resident representatives and the field representatives of the parti¬ 
cipating agencies. 

At the end, the resolution was put to the vote and carried by lb 
votes in favour, and 2 abstentions (Poland and U.S.S.R.). It read 
as follows:— 

“The Economic and Social Council: 

Decides that the new method of obtaining payment toward the 
living costs of experts recommended by the Technical Assistance 
Committee in its resolution of 27 March 1953 should be substituted 
for the methods contained in paragraph 2 of the operative part of 
the resolution of the Technical Assistance Committee of 17 July 
1952 and put in effect not later than 1 January 1954. 

Recommends that payments made by Governments toward living 
costs of experts should be accounted for and administered in the 
same manner as voluntary contributions under resolution 222 (IX), 
provided that reports on the financial status of the programme shall 
distinguish between voluntary contributions and payments toward 
the living costs of experts. 

Requests the General Assembly to authorize the Secretary- 
General to account for and administer the payments made by Govern¬ 
ments toward the living costs of experts in accordance with the 
foregoing recommendation of the Economic and Social Council.” 

ITEM 12—REPORT OF THE STATISTICAL COMMISSION 

(SEVENTH SESSION) 

The report of the Statistical Commission (Seventh Session) was 
considered by the Economic Committee and then by the Council. 
The report had recommended five resolutions. 

Resolution A stated: “The Economic and Social Council takes note 
with satisfaction of the report of the Statistical Commission (Seventh 
Session)”. The Committee adopted this resolution with 16 votes in 
favour, none against and two abstentions. 

Resolution B stated: “The Economic and Social Council, taking 
note of the work done by the Statistical Commission at its fifth, sixth 
and seventh sessions, and of the comments received from govern¬ 
ments and specialized agencies, on the subject of definitions and 
methods for external trade statistics, taking note that the use of the 
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principle of the ‘transaction value’ as defined in the report of the 
Statistical Commission (seventh session), would substantially 
improve the accuracy, usefulness and comparability of external trade 
statistics for international purposes; recommends that the govern¬ 
ments of Member States, wherever possible, follow this principle: 

(a) By using ‘transaction values’ in the compilation of their 

national statistics of external trade; or, 

(b) Where national practices are based on f.o.b. valuations of 

imports or other valuations, by endeavouring to provide 
supplementary statistical data based on this principle.” 

The Committee adopted this resolution with 12 votes in favour, none 
against and two abstentions. 

Resolution C stated: “The Economic and Social Council, taking 
note that the Statistical Commission at its sixth and seventh sessions 
has invited governments to consider collecting and publishing a list 
of basic industrial statistics at specified intervals of time, and has 
adopted recommendations concerning the definitions, coverage and 
degree of detail of these statistics, taking note that the Secretary 
General is preparing a manual on methods of collecting basic 
industrial statistics, 

1. Recommends that governments at present collecting and 

publishing basic industrial statistics review their work 
in the light of the s recommendations of the Statistical 
Commission so as to improve the international com¬ 
parability of their statistics; 

2. Recommends that other governments should undertake the 

collection and publication of basic industrial statistics in 
accordance with the Statistical Commission’s recom¬ 
mendations, adapting the recommendations where 
necessary for national purposes.” 

The Committee adopted this resolution with 14 votes in favour, 2 
against (Poland and U.S.S.R.) and no abstentions. 

Resolution D: The United Kingdom Delegation moved an amend¬ 
ment to resolution D stating that an additional paragraph should be 
added to the operative paragraph requesting the countries to pay 
more attention to the registration system in order to make the system 
of vital statistics more effective. With the inclusion of this amend¬ 
ment, resolution D stated: “The Economic and Social Council, 
recognizing the importance of adequate vital statistics for public 
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health, demographic and social studies and for the economic develop¬ 
ment of each country, as well as their value for international 
purposes, taking note that the Statistical Commission had adopted a 
set of Principles for a Vital Statistics System and that the Population 
Commission has expressed the view that these Principles will serve 
an immediate and constructive purpose, 

1. Recommends that governments give attention to the 

importance of developing vital statistics to meet demo¬ 
graphic, economic, public health and social needs; 

2. Suggests that, as facilities and resources permit, governments 

review and appraise their procedures for registering vital 
events and compiling vital statistics, taking into con¬ 
sideration the Principles for a Vital Statistics System', 
and introduce such changes as are feasible to improve 
national statistics and their international comparability 
in this field; 

3. Requests the Secretary-General to consult with governments 

and to give assistance as requested in the use of these 
Principles; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General, when forwarding the 

present resolution and the Principles for a Vital Statistics 
System to governments, to draw their attention to the 
priorities suggested by the Population and Statistical 
Commissions for the collection of vital statistics and to 
emphasize that where a vital registration system is being 
introduced or extended the sound organisation of the 
registration system should precede any attempt to obtain 
from it' the full range of vital statistics”. 

The Committee adopted this resolution with 15 votes in favour, 
none against and two abstentions. 

Resolution E stated: “The Economic and Social Council, recalling 
its concern for the improvement of statistics on migration, taking 
note of the recommendations for the improvement of international 
migration statistics which the Population Commission and the 
Statistical Commission have developed with the advice of the govern¬ 
ments of Member States, 

1. Calls the attention of interested governments to the above- 
mentioned recommendations as a means of increasing 
the usefulness and comparability of statistics of inter¬ 
national migration; 
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2. Expresses the hope that interested governments will give 
consideration to the conclusion of suitable mutual 
arrangements for the collection of migration statistics, 
as suggested in the recommendations noted above, as a 
means of achieving improvements in these statistics 
without introducing impediments to the movement of 
people.” 

The Committee adopted this resolution with 15 votes in favour, 
none against and two abstentions. 

ITEM 13.—REPORT OF THE POPULATION COMMISSION 

(SEVENTH SESSION) 

The draft resolution proposed by the Commission was divided into 
three parts. The first drew attention to the importance of consider¬ 
ing the inter-relationships between population changes and economic 
and social changes. The second part invited Governments, where 
population censuses had recently taken place, to prepare analytical 
studies based on census results, and requested the Secretary-General 
to give appropriate technical assistance to Governments requesting 
for help. The third part was concerned with internal migration and 
requested Member States to give this problem special attention. 

In the Social Committee, amendments were proposed by the 
U.S.A. to make certain verbal changes in the first part to bring out 
the meaning more clearly. The amendment to the third part deleted 
reference to efforts to carry out field studies and train national 
personnel. The United States also proposed another complete reso¬ 
lution which was added to the draft resolution itself. This resolution 
welcomed the decision of the Commission to concentrate its future 
efforts and resources on three major lines of work, 

(1) studies of the inter-relations of demographic, economic and 

social factors; 

(2) analyses of future population trends, and 

(3) studies of migration, both international and internal. 

The U.S.S.R, proposed an amendment to this resolution asking 
that the words “both” and “internal” be eliminated. This amencd 
ment was lost by 16 to 2 votes. 

The resolution was supported generally by all the nations, except 
the U.S.S.R. which opposed the third part dealing with internal 
migration. In the opinion of the U.S.S.R., internal migration was 
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entirely a domestic matter. The United Kingdom delegate emphasis¬ 
ed that technical assistance programmes were numerous and pre¬ 
ferential treatment could not be given to censuses. He wished to 
draw special attention to the point that “the Secretary-General should 
take action within the limits of the resources available and in 
accordance with the work priorities”. 

India stated that India was vitally interested in the subject though 
she was not a member of the Population Commission. A population 
census had been taken in India, and, in the Five-Year Plan also, India 
had laid stress on various schemes to control her population. India 
realised that increase in population had a direct effect on the economic 
and social life of a country, but believed that, in under-developed 
countries, economic development would, to a great extent, solve the 
problem. India was in general agreement with the resolutions pro¬ 
posed. 

The report of the Social Committee was considered by the Council 
and the draft resolution proposed by the Committee was passed, India 
voting in favour. The voting was as follows: 

A, 16 in favour, none against, 2 abstentions (Russia and Poland) 

B, 16 in favour, none against, 2 abstentions (Russia and Poland) 

C, 16 in favour, none against, 2 abstentions (Russia and Poland) 

D, 15 in favour, two against (Russia and Poland), one 

abstention (UK) 

In part D, sub-clause (5), an amendment was moved and passed 
by 14 votes in favour, none against, and 4 abstentions, 
including* Russia, Poland and the United Kingdom. 

E, 16 in favour, none against and 2 abstentions (Russia and 

Poland). 

In the final form the resolution read as follows:— 

ANNEXURE 

A 

The Economic and Social Council, 

Taking note of the report of the Population Commission (seventh 
session), 

Viewing with satisfaction the major progress made by the Popu¬ 
lation Commission, in co-operation with the Statistical Commission, 
m improving the quality and availability of basic demographic 
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information and in creating a continuing programme for further 
improvement of such information. 

Recognising the importance of such improvement of basic 
information for the full performance of other responsibilities of the 
Population Commission, 

Welcomes the decision of the Commission to concentrate its 
.future efforts and resources on three major lines of work now under¬ 
way, namely, 

(1) studies of the inter-relations of demographic, economic. 

and social factors; 

(2) analyses of future population trends; and 

(3) studies of migration, both international and internal. 

B 

The Economic and Social Council, 

Recalling its interest in the studies of the inter-relationships of 
demographic, economic and social factors being carried forward by 
the Secretary-General [resolution 308 (XI)], 

Noting the summary of the major study conducted by the Secre¬ 
tary-General on “Determinants and Consequences of Population 
Trends”, to which the Population Commission drew its attention, 

Draws the attention of Member States to the importance of 
obtaining fuller information on, and of considering the inter-relation¬ 
ships between population changes and economic and social changes 
in developing various portions of their economic and social pro¬ 
grammes aimed at raising the standard of living of their peoples. 

C 

The Economic and Social Council, 

Having in mind the great potential value of the results of the 
population censuses taken in various countries during recent years 
as a basis for analytical studies which would elucidate major social 
and economic problems facing Member States, 

1. Invites the governments of those countries and territories 
where population censuses have recently been taken, or 
will be taken in the near future, to prepare analytical 
studies based on' either complete or sample tabulations 
of census results, devoting primary attention to those 
demographic topics which are of foremost importance to 
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their programmes of economic and social development 
and taking into account, in the selection of topics, the 
views on this matter expressed by the Population Com¬ 
mission at its seventh session; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to give, within the limits 
of the resources available and in accordance with the 
work priorities, appropriate technical assistance to those 
governments requesting aid in order to help them carry 
out analytical studies of their census results. 

D 

The Economic and Social Council, 

Considering the importance of internal migration in connection 
with economic progress and the attendant social and political 
phenomena, especially in the economically under-developed countries, 
and noting that in these countries internal migration has not been 
sufficiently studied, and 

Paying due attention to the priorities established for the imple¬ 
mentation of the work programme of the Population Commission, 

1. Recommends that Member States continue to give special 

attention to the problem of internal migration and its 
social and economic implications, particularly within a 
process of economic development; 

2. Invites Member States to take appropriate action with a 

view to improving the statistical and demographic 
information in the field of internal migration; 

3. Recommends that the Secretary-General, in co-operation 

with the appropriate specialized agencies, aid those 
Member States requesting technical assistance pertaining 
to the field of internal migration; 

4. Calls the attention of Member States having similar prob¬ 

lems relating to internal migration to the advantage of 
conducting joint studies, and further directs the 
attention of the regional economic commissions to the 
importance of internal migration especially in con¬ 
nection with economic development; 

5. Requests the Secretary-General to report to the Population 

Commission at its Eighth Session on the implementation 
of para. 3 of this resolution. 
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The Economic and Social Council, 

Considering the recommendation made by the Population Com¬ 
mission at its seventh session that the Council reconsider the question 
of the place at which the World Population Conference is to be con¬ 
vened, and taking into account the generous offer of the Italian 
Government if Rome were to be selected, 

Resolves to modify paragraph 6 of its resolution 435 (XIV), which 
will read as follows: 

“Authorises the Secretary-General to convene the Conference 
at a site which will involve the least cost to the United 
Nations, but at Geneva or Rome, if in Europe”. 

ITEM 14.—INTERNATIONAL RESPECT FOR THE RIGHTS OF 
PEOPLES TO SELF-DETERMINATION 

It will be recalled that the Third Committee of the General 
Assembly had, during the Seventh Session of the latter, proposed 
and passed a much-debated resolution on the subject of International 
Respect for the Rights of Peoples to Self-determination. This 
•General Assembly resolution No. 637 (VII) was divided into three 
parts and the last part concerned the Economic and Social Council. 
It read as follows: 

“The General Assembly, considering that it is necessary to 
continue the study of ways and means of ensuring international 
respect for the right of peoples to self-determination, 

Considering that the recommendations it has adopted at its 
seventh session do not represent the only steps that can be taken to 
promote respect for such right, 

1. Requests the Economic and Social Council to ask the Com¬ 
mission on Human Rights to continue preparing recom¬ 
mendations concerning international respect for the 
right of peoples to self-determination, .and particularly 
recommendations relating to the steps which might be 
taken, within the limits of their resources and 
competence, by the various organs of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies to develop international 
respect for the right of peoples to self-determination; 

2. Requests the Commission on Human Rights to submit 
through the Economic and Social Council its recom¬ 
mendations to the General Assembly.” 
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There was some discussion on the substance of the entire reso¬ 
lution and considerable discussion as to whether it was proper to 
refer it to the Human Rights Commission. The Belgian and French 
Delegates were particularly critical while other Delegations also had 
certain reservations to make with regard to the terms of the reso¬ 
lution. The main points raised were two, namely, that the resolution 
was far too wide and contained terms which were vague and begged 
definition, and that the reference sought to the Human Rights Com¬ 
mission was hardly proper considering that that Commission was 
intended to deal with the subject of human rights in its individual 
aspects, not the collective aspects involved in the rights of peoples to- 
self-determination. The Delegations of Argentina, Egypt and the 
Philippines ultimately urged acceptance of the request conveyed in 
the last part of the resolution and its transmission to the Human. 
Rights Commission so that it might continue to prepare its recom¬ 
mendations on the subject and on the steps to be taken, within the 
limits of their resources and competence, by the various organs of. 
the United Nations and the specialised agencies, to secure interna¬ 
tional respect for the rights of peoples to self-determination. The 
above joint resolution of Argentina, Egypt and Philippines was 
adopted by 14 votes in favour and 4 abstentions, the Indian. 
Representative voting in its favour. 

ITEM 15.—INTERIM REPORT OF THE RAPPORTEUR ON 
FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 

It will be recalled that the Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information, before winding up its work, recommended the appoint¬ 
ment of a permanent and independent body of experts for the 
remaining study and investigation of the problems connected with 
freedom of information. A questionnaire was then circulated to all 
the Governments, members of the United Nations, in order to ascer¬ 
tain their views on the method of tackling that work and, in answer 
to it, India recommended a small, expert body. When, however, the 
matter was debated in the Social Committee of the Economic and 
Social Council last year, the Committee recommended that the study 
and investigation on the subject should be entrusted to the Secretary- 
General. As against this recommendation, the Economic and Social 
Council passed, on June 13, 1952, a resolution in the following terms: 

“1. Decides to appoint, for an experimental period of one year, 
and in a personal capacity, a rapporteur on matters, 
relating to freedom of information; 
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2. Requests the rapporteur designated by the Council, in co¬ 

operation with the Secretary-General, the specialized 
agencies, particularly the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation, and the professional 
organisations concerned, both national and international, 
to prepare, for submission to the Council in 1953, a sub¬ 
stantive report covering major contemporary problems 
and developments in the field of freedom of information, 
together with recommendations regarding practical 
action which might be taken by the Council in order to 
surmount those obstacles to the fuller enjoyment of 
freedom of information which can be surmounted at the 
present time; and 

3. Decides to include in its agenda for 1953 an item on freedom 

of information, for the purpose of reviewing problems of 
freedom of information in the light of the report pro¬ 
vided for above and of taking appropriate action there¬ 
on.” 

The Rapporteur appointed by the Council under the above reso¬ 
lution was Mr. Lopez of the Philippines and the subject was included 
in the agenda of the Fifteenth Session of the Economic and Social 
Council because of paragraph 3 of the above resolution under which 
Mr. Lopez had to submit his report by the Sixteenth Session to be 
held at Geneva—that being the last session to be held in 1953. It 
was Mr. Lopez’s contention that he could not complete his task 
without access to the records of the Sub-Commission, including the 
confidential material consisting of complaints against the Govern¬ 
ments with regard to suppression of freedom of information. 

Mr. Lopez accordingly placed a draft resolution before the Council 
seeking authority for facilities to be given to him, with respect to 
communications dealing with freedom of information, which had 
been granted to the members of the Sub-Commission, and the reso¬ 
lution made it clear that if such communications included criticisms 
of or complaints against Governments the procedure to be followed 
would be the same as was established by Resolution 75 (V) as amend¬ 
ed by Resolution 116 (VI). The draft resolution moved by Mr. Lopez 
is quoted below: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

“Resolves to give the Rapporteur on Freedom of Information, 
Mr. Salvador P. Lopez, with respect to communications dealing with 
freedom of information, the facilities which have been granted to the 
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members of the Sub-Commission on Freedom of Information and of 
the Press by resolution 240C(IX), it being understood that if such 
communications include criticism of or complaints against Govern¬ 
ments, the procedure to be followed shall be the same as the 
procedure established by resolution 75 (V) as amended and resolution 
116 (VI).” 

Many Delegations spoke on the subject and the majority favoured 
the proposal. The ground stated by them was generally that 
Mr. Lopez, having been appointed Rapporteur, had to be given the 
facilities asked for as otherwise he would not be able to complete his 
work and submit his report to the Sixteenth Session of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

The Indian Representative took a different line. He stated at the 
outset that his Delegation regarded the subject as of the utmost 
importance, that his Government had always championed the princi¬ 
ple and practice of freedom of information and that, for these 
reasons, his Delegation was all the more disappointed with the 
chequered career of the Sub-Commission which had not been able to 
complete its work even after four years of labour. India was not 
represented on the Economic and Social Council during its Fourteenth 
Session and had therefore no opportunity of stating her views on 
the procedure of appointment of a Rapporteur to complete the 
remaining study and investigation but she had stated her views 
categorically in reply to the Secretary-General’s questionnaire and 
had recommended, instead of the larger Committee suggested by the 
Sub-Commission itself, a high-powered but smaller and more com¬ 
pact body of three experts for the purpose. The Social Committee 
of the Council, had, however, suggested that the Secretary-General 
should do this further study and investigation while the Council had 
gone and appointed a Rapporteur. His Delegation thought that the 
importance of the subject deserved its being handled in a more 
effective and better manner; further, it was opposed to a One-Man 
Committee undertaking the work of a whole Sub-Commission where 
even that Sub-Commission had failed to complete it after four years. 
Again, the procedure would constitute a bad precedent and similar 
other one-man committees might be resorted to on equally or perhaps 
even more important subjects. He had nothing to say about the 
Rapporteur himself: the question of the person did not, could not 
and should not enter into the consideration at all, and he wished to 
make it clear that he had the greatest respect and admiration for 
Mr. Lopez’s capabilities and integrity. His Delegation’s objection was 
on grounds of principle. He was, therefore, fundamentally opposed 
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to the procedure resorted to, and now that the distinguished 
Rapporteur had asked that he should be given the facilities accorded 
to the members of the Sub-Commission with regard to communica¬ 
tions dealing w T ith freedom of information, the Indian Delegation 
found itself all the more opposed. With respect to confidential 
material concerning complaints against Governments, he appreciated 
that the procedure would be the same as that established by Reso¬ 
lution 75(V) as amended by Resolution 116(VI), but the fact 
remained that powers were now sought to be conferred on one man 
which devolved on a whole Sub-Commission while, with regard to 
confidential matter, the Rapporteur would now enjoy the powers and 
exercise the functions of two former bodies, namely, the high- 
powered, ad hoc committee which did the checking and sifting of such 
matter and the Sub-Commission itself. In the former process, 
opinions and conclusions were reached by a bod}^ of men after full 
discussion which meant a considerable restraining influence on 
individual opinions and conclusions. There could be no such dis¬ 
cussions and the Council would have before it only the findings of 
an individual, however distinguished. The Indian Representative 
thought the subject deserved a better procedure and he could not 
reconcile himself to the procedure itself. He was, therefore, obliged 
to state his difference of view and to oppose the request for facilities. 
He also hoped that the experimental period of one year involved in 
the appointment of the Rapporteur would in no case be extended. 

The Indian opposition to the motion was not supported by the 
majority of Delegations but was strongly favoured by the Representa¬ 
tives of Poland and the U.S.S.R. The Delegations of Egypt and 
Yugoslavia, who had originally intended to vote in favour of the draft 
resolution, decided, however, after the statement of the Indian 
Representative, to abstain. The Rapporteur’s draft Resolution was, 
therefore, adopted by 13 votes in favour, 3 against and 2 abstentions. 

ITEM 16.—ALLEGATIONS REGARDING INFRINGEMENT OF 
TRADE UNION RIGHTS RECEIVED UNDER COUNCIL RESO¬ 
LUTION 277(X). 

The Council had before it a large number of complaints regarding 
infringement of trade union rights in different countries. Some of 
these were members of the United Nations and the I.L.O., some only 
of the United Nations, and some of neither organisation. The Council 
also had before it a statement by Secretary-General that the Govern¬ 
ments of U.S.S.R., Spain and Roumania, and the authorities of the 
Saar had not replied to communications addressed to them by the 
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Secretary-General making inquiries with'regard to similar allegations 
made in the past. In one case the Allied Military Government of 
Trieste had replied. 

Discussion started on the basis of a joint draft-resolution sub¬ 
mitted by Sweden and the United Kingdom. Part 1 of the resolution 
decided to forward to the I.L.O. certain allegations pertaining to 
States which were members of the I.L.O., and requested the Secre¬ 
tary-General to forward to the I.L.O. for similar action all such 
allegations received in the future. Part 2 of the resolution invited 
the U.S.S.R. to reply to certain fresh allegations and reminded the 
U.S.S.R. of similar previous inquiries, “Noting with concern” that 
the U.S.S.R. had not yet replied and inviting her to re-consider its 
attitude. Part 3 noted that Spain and Rumania had not yet replied 
and hoped that they would reply; it also referred to the Government 
of Spain certain fresh allegations received. Part 4 dismissed an 
allegation received against the Allied Military Government of Trieste 
in view of the reply received from that Government which showed 
that no question of trade union right was involved. Part 5 invited 
the competent authorities of the Saar to answer both a fresh allega¬ 
tion and a previous one already referred to those authorities. 

Discussions were prolonged, even though they were not heated. 
The Leader of the Indian Delegation stated his view that while, only 
from the point of view of avoiding delay, he welcomed automatic 
reference of the allegations in the future to the I.L.O., he thought that 
nothing should be done to create the impression that the Economic 
and Social Council was not interested in these allegations and desired 
to divest itself of responsibility for dealing with them. He, therefore, 
said that it would be desirable to insist on at least a summary of the 
allegations being submitted to the Council for information or dis¬ 
cussion, as the Council may wish. He also thought that no useful 
purpose will be served by indulging in wording which severed of 
censure and he, therefore, desired the deletion of the words “With 
concern” in the part referring to the U.S.S.R. As regards Part 4 
dealing with the dismissal of a complaint on the basis of a report 
received from the Allied Government of Trieste the Indian Delegate 
thought that the action was premature as the opinion of the I.L.O. on 
the same subject was still awaited. Argentina, the Philippines and 
Egypt raised the point with regard to Part 4, that the Council was 
not competent to dismiss an allegation or, per contra to confirm an 
allegation. The French Delegate stated that the authorities of the 
Saar had already sent their reply to a previous inquiry to the I.L.O. 
and that, therefore, reference to that inquiry was no longer needed. 
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On the resolution being put to the vote, it was carried as it stood 
except that the words “With concern” were omitted from Part 2 and 
reference to the previous allegation sent to the authorities of the 
Saar in Part 5 was also omitted. The Leader of the Indian Delegation 
asked for voting by Parts and abstained on Part 1, voted for Parts 2, 
3 and 5 (with Part 2 amended as above) and abstained on Part 4. 
The resolution as finally passed read: 

A. “The Economic and Social Council, recalling the procedure 
already adopted in resolution 277 (X) for handling allegations regard¬ 
ing infringement of trade-union rights received from governments, or 
trade-unions, or employers’ organisation, relating to States members 
of the International Labour Organisation, both Members and non¬ 
members of the United Nations, 

(1) decides to forward to the Governing Body of the Inter¬ 
national Labour Organisation for its consideration as to 
reference to the Fact-Finding and Conciliation Com¬ 
mission on Freedom of Association those allegations 
enumerated in document E/L.471 and allegations 
received subsequently which relate to States members 
of the I.L.O.; 

.(2) requests the Secretary-General, acting on behalf of the 
Council, to forward to the Governing Body of the I.L.O. 
for similar action all such allegations received in the 
future.” 

Resolution B stated: “The Economic and Social Council, recalling 
its invitations to the Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to reply to the request addressed to it by the Secretary- 
General under the terms of resolution 277 (X) [sub-paragraphs (c) 
of the second operative paragraph] with reference to an allegation 
submitted by the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
[E/1882 (IV)], noting from document E/2370 that the Government of 
the U.S.S.R. has not yet replied to these invitations, requests the 
Secretary-General to forward to the Government of the U.S.S.R. the 
further material (E/2333/Add.6) relating to the allegation previously 
submitted by the ICFTU, and to invite it to reconsider its attitude in 
this matter.” 

Resolution C stated: “The Economic and Social Council, recalling 
its decision in resolutions 351 (XII) and 444(XIV) to invite the 
Governments of Spain and Roumania to submit their observations on 
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certain allegations relating to Spain and Roumania, noting from docu¬ 
ment E/2370 that neither government has hitherto responded to these 
invitations, noting that further allegations relating to Spain (E/2333/ 
Add. 4 and 5) have been received, 

(1) requests the Secretary-General to bring the latter allega¬ 

tions to the attention of the Government of Spain, and 
to invite it to submit its observations on them, bringing 
to its attention the provisions of resolution 277(X); 

(2) expresses the hope that the Governments of Spain and 

Roumania may find it possible to indicate their willing¬ 
ness to co-operate with the United Nations in its efforts 
to safeguard trade-union rights by submitting their 
observations on the allegations referred to them.” 

Resolution D stated: “The Economic and social Council, taking 
note of the observations of the Allied Military Government of Trieste 
(E/2335) on the allegation contained in document E/2154/Add. 20 in 
response to the invitation extended by the Secretary-General in 
accordance with resolution 444(XIV), observing that no question of 
trade-union rights was involved, dismisses the allegation as not 
meriting further examination”. 

Resolution E stated: “The Economic and Social Council, recalling 
the procedure established by the Council in its resolution 444 (XIV), 
paragraph 4, concerning an allegation (E/2154/Add.43) relating to 
the Saar, noting that a further allegation relating to the Saar 
(E/2333/Add.19) has been received, requests the Secretary-General 
to bring the latter allegation to the attention of the competent 
authorities of the Saar, and to invite them to submit their observa¬ 
tions on this allegation, bringing to their attention the provisions of 
resolution 277 (X).” 


ITEM 17.—SLAVERY 

In the Social Committee there were long speeches on the general 
subject of Slavery and every country agreed that slavery as well as 
servile conditions, slave trade and other forms of servitude must be 
abolished. But there was a long discussion as to how the Social 
Committee should put its views on paper. Poland put forward a 
resolution proposing that an Economic and Social Council Committee 
for the abolition of slavery composed of Argentina, Egypt, India, 
Poland and Sweden should be formed. The Committee would have 
instructions to prepare for the 17th Session of the Council recom¬ 
mendations for the earliest possible abolition of the slave trade and 
slavery in all its forms. Resolutions were also put forward by the 
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U.K., Belgium, France, Sweden and Egypt. The U.K. also put up a 
Working Paper suggesting the order for discussion of the various 
issues before the Social Committee. All the resolutions dealt with 
the 1926 Convention, the question of international action, and the 
methods to supplement the information available in the present 
survey. Since all the resolutions proposed by the above countries 
were more or less overlapping each other it was decided to adjourn 
the Committee and to have a joint resolution if possible. 

The joint draft resolution was proposed by Belgium, Egypt, 
France, Sweden, U.K., Uruguay and Yugoslavia. Poland insisted on 
pressing the Polish draft resolution. The U.S.S.R. moved an amend¬ 
ment to the preamble of the joint resolution which clarified that 
measures should be taken for the earliest possible eradication of 
slavery. The attitude of the U.S.S.R. was that they would support 
the Polish draft resolution even if their amendment to the joint draft 
resolution was accepted. 

Poland insisted that their draft resolution was the only resolution 
which would expedite the abolition of slavery and all slave trade. 
Poland felt that the joint draft resolution would not be effective and 
Governments should be asked to take more specific action. 

India expressed gratitude to Poland for mentioning her as one 
of the countries for the Committee but added that she would support 
the joint draft resolution as she considered it more effective. 

With reference to the joint draft resolution the line taken up by 
India was that India was already a party to the 1926 Convention and 
slavery does not exist in India in terms of Article 1 of this Convention. 
There are, however, some backward areas where liberties of an indi¬ 
vidual are somewhat restricted through sheer force of custom. India 
is doing everything possible to see to it that this state of society is 
changed. Legislative action has been taken wherever it has been 
found that forced labour exists and India wholeheartedly favours 
the abolition of slavery and slave trade as soon as possible. India is 
prepared to agree to the transfer to the United Nations under the 
1926 Convention and for the preparation of a draft protocol. With 
reference to a Supplementary Convention India considers the pro¬ 
visions of the 1926 Convention to be adequate and sufficient. If, 
however, it is decided that a Supplementary Convention is necessary] 
India will not object to it. The resolutions were put to the vote. 

The resolution of Poland was defeated with 2 in favour, 14 against 
and 2 abstentions. The joint draft resolution was put to the vote 
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and passed with 16 in favour, none against and 2 abstentions. Russia 
and Poland explained their abstention. Russia said that the reason 
for abstention was because the Soviet considered that Resolution 
388 (XIII) as well as the 1926 Convention were both unsatisfactory 
and insufficient. Poland said that they felt their resolution alone 
could expedite the abolition of slavery and they repeated that the 
1926 Convention as well as the resolutions of the 13th Session were 
insufficient. 

The text of the resolution as finally passed was:— 

The Economic and Social Council, 

Recalling its resolution 388 (XIII), and taking note of the report 
of the Secretary-General concerning slavery, the slave trade and 
other forms of servitude, 

Mindful of the principle of the dignity and worth of the human 
person proclaimed in the Charter and in the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, 

Noting that the vestiges of crude slavery still exist, and that 
other institutions and practices which give rise to conditions similar 
to slavery, whether in law or in fact, also exist and affect a much 
larger number of people, 

Bearing in mind the progress already made towards abolishing 
slavery, the slave trade and conditions similar to slavery, and con¬ 
sidering that measures should be taken to promote their earliest possi¬ 
ble eradication, 

Believing that, as stated in the report of the Secretary-General 
more information should be obtained in order that the Council may 
take further measures towards the total elimination of the insti¬ 
tutions and practices referred to, 

1. Recommends that the General Assembly invite the State 

Parties, or which may become parties, to the Inter¬ 
national Slavery Convention of 1926 to agree to the 
transfer to the United Nations of the functions under¬ 
taken by the League of Nations under the said 
Convention; 

2. Requests the Secretary-General to prepare a draft Protocol 

to this end, to communicate it to the State Parties to the 
International Slavery Convention of 1926 for their 
observations, and to submit: it to the General Assembly 
at its Eighth Session for appropriate action; 
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3. Recommends to all States, both Members and non-Members 

of the United Nations, which have not already done so, 
that they adhere as soon as possible to the International 
Slavery Convention of 1926 in respect of their territories 
and the Non-Self-Governing and Trust Territories for 
which they are responsible, in order that the said Con¬ 
vention may be given universal application; 

4. Requests the Secretary-General to consult the governments 

of all States, both Members and non-Members of the 
United Nations, concerning the desirability of a Supple¬ 
mentary Convention and its possible contents, at the 
same time communicating to them the proposals of the 
Committee of Experts contained in its Recommendation 
B (E/1988), and to report to the Council, if possible at 
its first session in 1954; 

5. Invites the specialised agencies to submit to the Secretary- 

General their comments and suggestions; 

6. Requests the Secretary-General to urge those governments 

which have failed to supply information or have supplied 
information which is incomplete that they reply accu¬ 
rately and fully to the questionnaire already transmitted 
to them; 

7. Invites the specialised agencies and the competent non¬ 

governmental organisations to collect and transmit to 
the Secretary-General all the material available to them 
relating to the problems under consideration, and asks 
the specialised agencies for their suggestions as to 
measures which might be taken in order to eliminate 
slavery and conditions similar to slavery; 

8. Requests the Secretary-General to submit to the Council, if 

possible at its first session in 1954, a supplementary 
report collecting information supplied in response to the 
present resolution. 

ITEM 18—INTER-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 

The U.S.S.R. Delegation formally moved that the Inter-govern¬ 
mental Organisations recommended should be split up into two cate¬ 
gories, namely, (a) organisations on which Spain is a Member and 
(b) organisations on which Spain is not a Member. The Working 
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Paper submitted by the Secretary-General showed that there were 
organisations in which both Spain and India were Members, so India 
requested the Council to divide the Organisations into three cate¬ 
gories, and this was accepted by the President. India, therefore, 
voted in favour of organisations where Spain was not a Member and 
in which Spain and India were Members, but abstained on organisa¬ 
tions on which Spain was a Member. The U.S.S.R. and Poland 
opposed the admission of all those organisations where Spain was a 
Member. The organisations admitted as a result of the voting were 
as follows:— 

Council of Europe. 

General Fisheries Council for the Mediterranean. 

Inter-Governmental Committee for European Migration. 

Contracting Parties to GATT. 

International Materials Conference. 

Consultative Committee on Economic Development in South 
and South-East Asia. 

Commission for Technical Co-operation in Africa South of the 
Sahara. 

Organization of American States. 

Organization of Central American States. 

Brussels Treaty Organization (Western Union). 

Organization for European Economic Co-operation. 

Council for Mutual Economic Aid. 

League of Arab States. 

International Seed-Testing Association. 

International Commission for the Scientific Exploration of the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

International Committee for Colorado Beetle Control. 

International Central Bureau for the Control of Liquor Traffic 
in Africa. 

International Conference for Technical Uniformity on Rail¬ 
ways. 

Danube Commission. 

International Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs. 

Inter-Ameriaan Indian Institute, and Inter-American Radio 
Office. 
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ITEM 19.—INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION ON CARTO¬ 

GRAPHY 

Two draft resolutions were submitted, one by the U.S.A. and the 
other by the U.K. The operative part of the U.S.A. resolution re¬ 
quested the Secretary-General to continue consultations with 
governments and appropriate inter-governmental organisations on the 
holding of regional cartographic conferences and to submit a report 
to the Council. The United Kingdom resolution requested the Secre¬ 
tary-General, upon the completion of the transfer of the Central 
Bureau to the United Nations, to take appropriate steps to further 
the completion of the Map on the lines indicated in the conclusion 
of the report. 

India proposed that the draft restjlution of the U.S.A. should be 
amended to include the request to the Secretary-General to continue 
consultations with governments and appropriate inter-governmental 
organisations on the subject of the adoption of a standard method of 
writing geographical names on maps. The two draft resolutions of 
the U.S.A. and U.K., the former as amended by India, were finally 
adopted by a majority. They read as follows:— 

Resolution A stated: “The Economic and Social Council 

(1) takes note with satisfaction of the report of the Secretary- 
General on international cooperation on cartography and of the 
efforts made by governments to stimulate the accurate surveying and 
mapping of their national territories; and 

(2) requests the Secretary-General to continue consultations with 
governments and appropriate inter-governmental organisations 

(i) on the subject of holding regional cartographic conferences, 

and 

(ii) on the adoption of a standard method of writing geographi¬ 

cal names on maps; and to submit in due course a report 
to the Council on the results of such consultations.” 

Resolution B stated: “The Economic and Social Council 

(1) takes note with satisfaction of the report of the Secretary- 
General on means for furthering the completion of the International 
One-millionth Map of the World, together with the progress report 
on the transfer of the Central Bureau, International One-Millionth 
Map of the world to the United Nations; and 

(2) requests the Secretary-General, upon the completion of the 
transfer of the Central Bureau to the United Nations, to take appro- 
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priate steps to further the completion of the Map on the lines indicat¬ 
ed in the conclusion of the report.” 

In the course of the discussion it was pointed out by the Egyptian 
Delegate that the transfer of the functions of the Central Bureau 
International Map of the World on the Millionth Scale to the U.N. 
Cartographic Office was not legal and that perhaps the President 
of the Central Bureau had exceeded his competence in the matter. 
The U.S.S.R. supported this view and added that cartographical work 
did not fall within the competence of the U.N. but was the responsi¬ 
bility of each State as the Charter did not provide for any organisa¬ 
tion to deal with such work. Besides, the work would involve extra 
expenditure and the U.S.S.R. would vote against it. The U.S.A. 
Delegate pointed out that the objection was not correct as the 
ECOSOC had, in its ninth session, adopted Resolution 261 (IX) on 
the subject of Cartography and the question, therefore, was not a 
new one. Other countries supported the draft resolution as amended 
by India. The U.S.A. draft resolution as amended was adopted by 15- 
votes in favour, 2 against (U.S.S.R. and Poland) and one abstention 
(Egypt). The Delegate of the U.S.S.R. explained that his country 
would not be bound by the decision for juridical and financial 
reasons. 

India supported the suggestion that contiguous countries should 
meet at Regional meetings. So far as India was concerned, her 
neighbour countries, like Tibet, China, Thailand, Indo-China and 
Burma were likely to have a community of interest with her in the 
co-ordination of cartographic effort. India, therefore, suggested that,, 
if her neighbour countries also felt that a meeting would be of value 
she would be prepared to repeat her offer to act as host. She had 
already done considerable work through the survey of India and a 
Regional meeting at the Headquarters of the Survey of India would 
facilitate efforts at cartographic co-ordination. 

India also supported the suggestions made that maps should be 
properly written and a standard method should be evolved for the 
correct pronunciation of names. This could be achieved if the nations 
combined to make a common effort in this direction. 

India realised that, because of the nature of the work, it was 
essential that the representatives of the States in Regional Com¬ 
mittees should be men of administrative experience and technical 
skill. She had, therefore, given the names of two experts in India 
who had since been included in the Panel of Consultants. 
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ITEM 20—UNITED NATIONS NARCOTICS LABORATORY 

The Delegate for the U.S.A. proposed a draft resolution defering 
decision regarding changes in the existing arrangements requesting 
the Secretary-General (a) to appoint an international committee of 
three chemists with a view to evaluating the progress made in 
developing methods to determine the origins of raw opium by 
chemical or physical means, and to arrive at conclusions as to 
whether the methods have been advanced to a point where they can 
be given practical application and (b) to submit a report on the above 
to the Narcotics Commission, and inviting the Narcotics Commission 
to transmit to the Council, not later than its eighteenth session, its 
recommendations regarding the future of the Laboratory. France 
proposed an amendment to note with satisfaction the work under¬ 
taken by the United Nations up to the present within the framework 
of the international programme of scientific research on opium, while 
Belgium proposed an amendment to take into account the whole of 
the scientific work undertaken by the Secretariat in this field, and to 
call for the submission of a note on the cost of installing and 
equipping a United Nations Laboratory at Geneva. 

The U.S.A. accepted the above amendments of France and Belgium 
and the resolution as amended was passed by a majority, the U.S.S.R. 
and Poland opposing on the ground that the additional expenditure 
should not be incurred as the United Nations was not a scientific 
research body. The U.K. requested that each paragraph of the draft 
resolution should be voted on separately and abstained on paragraph 
5(a). India voted in favour of the draft resolution as amended which, 
read as follows: — 

'The Economic and Social Council, 

(1) takes note of the report of the Secretary-General regarding the 
cost of preparing and equipping a United Nations Narcotics Labora 
tory (E/2372); 

(2) notes with satisfaction the work undertaken by the United 
Nations up to the present within the framework of the international 
programme of scientific research on narcotics; 

(3) defers decision regarding changes in the existing arrange¬ 
ments; 

(4) invites the Commission on Narcotics Drugs to transmit to the 
Council not later than its eighteenth session its recommendations 
regarding the future of the United Nations Narcotics Laboratory, 
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taking into account the whole of the scientific work undertaken by 
the Secretariat in this field; and 

(5) requests the Secretary-General: 

(a) to appoint an international committee of three chemical 

experts with a view to evaluating the progress made in 
developing methods to determine the origins of raw 
.opium by chemical or physical means, and to arrive at 
conclusions as to whether the methods have been 
advanced to a point where they can be given practical 
application in the international field; 

(b) to submit the above-mentioned report to the Commission 

on Narcotic Drugs for its consideration; and 

(c) to submit to the Commission a note on the cost of installing 

and equipping a United Nations Laboratory at Geneva.” 


ITEM 27.—QUESTION OF INVITING LIBYA, SPAIN, NEPAL AND 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA TO THE U.N. OPIUM CONFERENCE 
TO BE CONVENED AT HEADQUARTERS 

Mention has already been made in the Introduction of the pro¬ 
posal, admitted as a new item on the agenda of the Fifteenth Session, 
to invite Libya, Spain, Nepal and the Republic of Korea to attend 
the United Nations Opium Conference to be convened at Head¬ 
quarters in May. The proposal was made by the U.S.A. Delegation 
and the consensus of opinion favoured the issue of the invitation as 
it was for a humanitarian proposal and concerned countries which 
were not members of the United Nations and were either producers 
or consumers of opium. At the time of the inclusion of the item in 
the agenda, an assurance had been given by the President to the 
Indian Representative that the decision to include the item would in 
no way commit the Delegations to voting in favour of all the four 
States. Accordingly, when the proposal itself came for discussion, 
the Indian Representative asked that a separate vote be taken on each 
country, and the President agreed to follow that procedure. In the 
course of the discussion, emphasis was laid by many Delegates on 
the humanitarian purpose that would be served by the States pro¬ 
posed to be invited participating in the Conference. The U.S.A. 
Delegate particularly appealed to the Delegates not to vote down the 
proposal even if they did not recognise some of the States included 
in the list. The U.S.S.R. Representative was inclined to question 
the right of the Council to invite the said States without their own 
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request for participation and said that he would in any event oppose 
the invitations being issued to Spain and the Republic of Korea. 
The Indian Representative said that he thought the Council had the 
right to invite but that he would abstain on Spain and the Republic 
of Korea. The proposal was then put to the vote, country by 
country, and the result of the voting was as follows:— 




Yes 

No 

Abstentions 

Libya 


UNANIMOUS 


Spain 

. 

13 

4 

r 

Nepal 

* 

UNANIMOUS 


Republic of Korea • 

. 

H 

2 

2 


India abstained on Spain and the Republic of Korea and voted 
in favour of Libya and Nepal. 


ITEM 21—NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS: APPLICA¬ 
TIONS' AND RE-APPLICATIONS FOR CONSULTATIVE 
STATUS (REPORT OF THE COUNCIL COMMITTEE ON NON¬ 
GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS) 

(E/2411) 

Mr. Meade (United Kingdom), Acting Chairman of the NGO 
Committee, presented the Committee’s report which was very brief 
as it merely listed the Committee’s decisions. In Section A of its 
report, the Committee explained that it had decided to confirm its 
original recommendation concerning the World Federation of 
Catholic Young Women and Girls, namely, that it was inadvisable to 
grant the request for transfer to Category B immediately. That 
decision was the outcome of an equally divided vote (2 in favour, 2 
against, 3 abstentions). In section B, the Committee stated that it 
had decided to defer consideration of the item “Review of the status 
of the Women’s International Democratic Federation” to a later 
meeting. In that connection, the U.S.S.R. representative had pointed 
out that there was no justification for the Committee’s reviewing the 
status of the Federation, since it had not been authorised by the 
Council to do so. 

The President asked the Council to consider Section A of the Com¬ 
mittee’s report which contained a draft resolution that the Committee 
was recommending for adoption. 

The Belgian delegation thought that the Council should decide 
forthwith that the World Federation of Catholic Young Women and 
Girls should be granted Category B consultative status, and for that 
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reason suggested that the operative part of the draft resolution sub¬ 
mitted by the Committee to the Council should be redrafted as 
follows: “Decides to grant the request of the World Federation of 
Catholic Young Women and Girls and to transfer it from the register 
to Category B”. Argentina and Venezuela supported the Belgian 
amendment. 

The U.S.S.R. Delegation stated that the doubts expressed by their 
Delegate in the Committee on Non-Governmental Organisations 
had not been dispelled, and it would, therefore, vote against the 
Belgian Representative’s amendment. Sweden agreed with the Com¬ 
mittee’s recommendation. The Belgian amendment was adopted by 
9 votes to 3, with 6 abstentions. India abstained. 

As regards Section B of the report of the Committee, it may be 
explained that the United States Delegation had moved for the with¬ 
drawal from the Women’s International Democratic Federation of 
consultative status under Category B. There had been heated dis¬ 
cussions over this proposal in the Committee itself and many Dele¬ 
gations even other than those of Poland and the U.S.S.R. among 
them Sweden, the United Kingdom and Uruguay, had regretted this 
move and had tried to cover it up by a proposal for a general review 
of all organisations given consultative status. The Committee, had, 
as a result, recommended postponement of the issue. 

In the Council, the United, Kingdom Delegation put forward a 
draft resolution proposing a general review of all non-governmental 
organisations admitted to consultative status in Category B at or 
before the Thirteenth Session of the Council and requesting the 
Secretary-General to prepare the necessary documentation for the 
purpose. The United States Delegation hoped that the Council would 
now decide in favour of the United Kingdom’s proposal as it was 
advisable to review the status of all Category B non-governmental 
organisations from time to time. The Representative of the U.S.S.R. 
pointed out that the suggestion that the status of the Women’s Inter¬ 
national Democratic Federation should be reviewed had been made 
by the United States Delegation. It could readily be understood that 
the work of that organisation was not looked upon with favour by 
the United States Delegation, but that fact should not constitute a 
criterion for the Council. The Women’s International Democratic 
Federation was the most important, from the numerical point of 
view, of women’s organisations as it had 130,000,000 members and all 
countries were represented on it. It had made a substantial contri¬ 
bution to the Organisation’s work, especially in connection with the 
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Commission on the Status of Women. The United States Delegation 
had doubted whether the Women’s International Democratic Federa¬ 
tion had the right to Category B consultative status and efforts were 
now being made to camouflage that move by suggesting that the 
status of all Category B non-governmental organisations should be 
reviewed. On the face of it that suggestion was not inacceptable 
but it should be remembered that it had been made as the result of 
a proposal by the United States Delegation aimed specifically against 
a particular organisation. The position taken by 'the United States 
Delegation was not in accordance with international cooperation. 
Such cooperation was desirable and possible, in spite of the various 
political and economic systems in force in the world. In any case, 
it must be acknowledged that the very foundations of the Organisa¬ 
tion would be undermined if the Council consulted only those non¬ 
governmental organisations whose ideology was similar to that of the 
United States of America. The U.S.S.R. Delegation could never 
agree that the World Federation of Catholic Young Women and Girls, 
which had just been granted Category B status, was more important 
and more useful, in the Council’s opinion, than the Women’s Inter¬ 
national Democratic Federation, from which it was desired to with¬ 
draw that status. The U.S.S.R. Delegation had opposed the United 
States proposal in the Committee on Non-Governmental Organisations 
and maintained that position in the Council. The Delegate of Poland 
reminded the Council that it was this same organisation the 
representative of which was wrongly denied an entry visa to the 
Headquarters. 

The Representative of India pointed out that the new proposal for 
a general review was certainly better than the singling out of a 
particular organisation but in so far as the one was based upon the 
other and originated from it he would like to know the reasons which 
had not yet been explained. Without knowing them he could not 
vote in favour of either proposal. His Delegation would not like to 
see the Council undertake to review the status of non-governmental 
organisations in Category B on the basis of purely political 
•considerations; it must be admitted that different ideologies were 
represented in the Council, as in the various non-governmental 
organisations. The best way to dispel all doubts about the proposal 
would be an explanation of the need and desirability of the review 
and the point of view from which the review would be undertaken. 

The U.S.A. Delegate was surprised that the representatives of 
the U.S.S.R. and India had said, or implied, that the United States 
Delegation was proposing a review of the status of the Women’s 
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International Democratic Federation because it was opposed to the- 
ideology which inspired that organisation. That statement was 
unfounded. At the proper time the United States Delegation would 
explain why it thought that the Women’s International Democratic 
Federation should be deprived of its consultative status, but it would 
not at the present stage engage in a discussion of substance since 
the proposal before the Council was purely procedural. 

Mr. Meade of the United Kingdom explained as Chairman of the 
Committee on Non-Governmental Organisations that, in accordance 
with paragraph 35(b) of Council resolution 288(X), the Committee 
was empowered from time to time to review the list of non-govern¬ 
mental organisations included in Categories A and B. Two reviews; 
of that nature had already been carried out, the first in 1950 and the 
second in 1952. It was therefore quite natural to expect a further 
review in 1954. The Representative of India thanked the Chairman 
of the Committee for his explanation, although he still did not know 
the point of view from which the review would take place. As 
regards the remarks of the U.S.A. Delegate, he was surprised that a 
simple question designed to dispel the doubts raised, should have 
caused a misunderstanding. The Indian Delegation was not in the 
habit of imputing political motives but considered it had the right 
to ask for an explanation of proposals made when no such explanation 
had been offered. It would be regrettable if Delegations brought up 
proposals in the expectation that they would be accepted without 
question and if they began to resent such questions. 

A discussion started on procedure as to whether the United 
Kingdom resolution was in substitution of the Committee’s report 
or whether the two stood separately. It is interesting to note that 
even the French Delegation stated it would oppose the singling out 
of the Women’s International Democratic Federation by name. The 
general consensus of opinion was that as the United Kingdom 
resolution, if passed, would be in the context of the report of the 
Committee it should be construed as replacing it. Upon the reso¬ 
lution being put to the vote, it was carried by 14 votes in favour, 2 
against and 2 abstentions. India abstained. The text of the reso¬ 
lution is as follows: 

“The Economic and Social Council, 

Decides to undertake at its seventeenth session a general review 
of all non-governmental organisations admitted to consultative status 
in category B at or before the thirteenth session of the Council; 
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Bequests the Secretary-General to undertake preparation of the 
necessary documentation.” 

ITEM 22.—AMENDMENT OF THE RULES OF PROCEDURE OF 
THE COUNCIL AND ITS FUNCTIONAL COMMISSIONS 

In accordance with General Assembly Resolution 664 (VII), 
approving the adoption of Spanish as a working language of the 
ECOSOC and its Functional Commission, the Delegations of 
Argentina, Cuba, Uruguay and Venezuela submitted a joint resolution 
supporting the consequential amendments suggested by the Secretary 
General in the Rules of Procedure of the Commission in order to give 
effect to the above decision. The Delegate of the U.S.S.R. 
welcomed the decision and urged similar adoption of Russian as a 
working language. He pointed out the importance of Russian, the 
large number of human beings speaking that language, its importance 
in international counsels and the financial contributions made by 
the Soviet Union to the United Nations and some of its specialised 
agencies. The Delegate welcomed the decision to permit Spanish 
as a working language; he said he felt it necessary to urge on princi¬ 
ple that Russian be similarly adopted. He, therefore, tabled a 
resolution to that effect and said that if the South American States 
represented on the Council voted in favour of the Soviet resolution 
the Soviet Delegation would vote in favour of the joint resolution 
moved by Argentina, Cuba, Uruguay and Venezuela. The Dele¬ 
gations of Australia, France, the United Kingdom and the United 
States pointed out that Russian was used by only one Delegate to 
the Council and that, therefore, there was no justification for the 
inclusion of Russian as a working language. The South American 
Delegates said they were not opposed to the inclusion of Russian as 
a working language and would gladly have supported the Soviet, 
resolution but for the incorrect procedure followed in presenting it. 
They said that the proposal for adoption of Spanish had first been 
moved by the Argentine Delegation in the General Assembly and a 
similar step should be taken by the U.S.S.R. Delegation. Otherwise, 
they would oppose the Soviet resolution. Some other Delegates 
stated that they did not know what it would cost the Council in terms 
of money if the Soviet resolution was adopted. The U.S.S.R. Dele¬ 
gate explained that it would not be averse to the proposal being 
examined from the financial point of view if the Council was prepared 
to consider the proposition to adopt Russian as a working language. 

The two resolutions having been put to the vote, 15 voted in 
favour of the joint resolution, 2 against (U.S.S.R. and Poland) and 1 
68 M. of E.A. 
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abstention (China). The resolution was, therefore, carried and the 
consequential amendments to the Rules of Procedure, suggested by 
the Secretary-General, were as a result adopted. The Soviet 
resolution was rejected by 10 votes against, 4 in favour and 4* 
abstentions. The Indian Representative voted in favour of both 
resolutions. 

ITEM 23.—CALENDAR OF CONFERENCES FOR 1953 

The Council had, during its fourteenth session, decided to take up 
at its following session the question of the Chairman of the Sub- 
Commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities attending the ninth session of the Commission of Human 
Rights and the further question of holding a session of the Sub- 
Commission in 1953. 

The Commission on Human Rights, during its ninth session at 
Geneva, adopted a resolution requesting the Economic and Social 
Council to authorise the Secretary-General to make arrangements 
with a view to the attendance of the Chairman of the Sub-Com¬ 
mission. The resolution contained, however, no recommendation on 
holding .a session of the Sub-Commission in 1953. 

The Secretary-General (Document E/2396) estimated the cost of 
attendance cost in round figures at $1,500. 

The proposal was voted on without discussion, 17 voting in favour, 
none against and 1 abstention (United Kingdom). The representa¬ 
tive of the United Kingdom explained his abstention by saying that 
he was not convinced that the expenditure was necessary. 

(The Commission on Human Rights has indicated its intention to 
discuss, about May 15 next, the question of the Sub-Commission 
holding a session in 1953). 


ITEM 24.—CONFIRMATION OF MEMBERS OF FUNCTIONAL 

COMMISSIONS 

The U.S.S.R. objected to the nomination of a representative of 
the Kuomintang Group to the Social Commission and requested a 
vote. The objection was lost by 3 votes in favour and 15 against, 
India. Poland and the U.S.S.R. voting in favour. 

C hina objected to the nomination of a representative of Poland 
to the Commission on the Status of Women and asked for a vote. 
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The objection was lost by 1 vote in favour and 17 against, India 
voting against. 

There was no voting on the rest of the nominations which were 
unanimously accepted as follows:— 

Transport and Communications Commission 
Mr. A. S. Lall (India) 

Fiscal Commission 

Dr. Joseph Vins (Czechoslovakia) 

Mr. A. S. Lall (India) 

Social Commission 

Mr. Liang Yung-chang (China) 

Mr. Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia) 

Commission on Human Rights 

Dr. Humberto Dias Casaneuva (Chile) 

Mrs. KamladeVi Chattopadhyay (India) 

Mrs. Oswald B. Lord (United States) 

Mr. Italo Perotti (Uruguay) 

Sir Abdur Rahman (Pakistan) 

Mr. P. V. Krivan (Ukranian Soviet Socialist Republic) 

Mr. B. D. MoroZov (Union of Soviet Socialist Republic) 

Commission On The Status Of Women 

Miss Gabriela Mistral (Chile) 

Miss Uldarica Manas (Cuba) 

Miss Minerva Bernordino (Domincan Republic) 

Begum Anwar G. Ahmed (Pakistan) 

Mrs. Zofia Wasilkowska (Poland) 

Mrs. Lorena B. Hahn (United States) 


ITEM 25.'—FINANCIAL IMPLICATIONS OF ACTIONS OF THE 

COUNCIL 

The Secretary General had distributed three documents, E/2389, 
Add. 1 and Add. 2 giving the work programs and the costs of the 
economic and social activities of the United Nations. 

The Representative of the United Kingdom said that his Delega¬ 
tion had been unable to make a detailed examination of the financial 
implications and hence would not voice views on the subject just 
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now. He admitted that the Council had already discussed the fin¬ 
ancial implications along with the actual items, but wanted to re¬ 
serve his right to express the views of his Government in the ap¬ 
propriate organ—the Fifth Committee of the General Assembly. 

The Chairman assured the Council that all the Delegations had 
the right to express their views on the financial implications in 
the Fifth Committee of the General Assembly. Having received 
this assurance, the Council closed discussion on this item. 


ITEM 29.—ACCESSION OF ITALY TO THE CONVENTION ON 
THE DECLARATION OF DEATH OF MISSING PERSONS 

There was general support for Italy’s desire for admission to the 
Convention. The proposal was unanimously adopted. 


ITEM 30.—ELECTION OF MEMBERS OF THE COUNCIL COM¬ 
MITTEE OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANISATIONS 

In pursuance of rule 82 of the Council’s Rules of Procedure, the 
Council elected the following members for the Council Committee 
on non-governmental organisations:— 

Belgium, China, France, U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S.A. and Venezuela. 

ITEM 31.—COMPLAINT FROM THE COMMISSION ON THE 

STATUS OF WOMEN 

Access to Headquarters of Representatives of non-Governmental 

Organisations. 

Reference has been made in the Introduction to the far-reaching 
action of the United States Government in refusing to grant entry 
visas to Madame Margarette Rae Luckock, designated by the 
Women’s International Democratic Federation to attend the Seventh 
Session of the Commission on the Status of Women, and Mr. Jan 
Dessau, designated by the World Federation of Trade Unions to 
attend the current session of the Economic and Social Council. Both 
organisations enjoyed consultative relationship with the Council and 
the representatives were designated under Resolution 288 (X) of the 
Council under the authority of Article 71 of the Charter. 

Discussion on the action began on a complaint received from 
the Commission on the Status of Women and the position was made 
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worse by the U.S.A. Representative declaring at the commence¬ 
ment of the discussion that his Government in denying the applica¬ 
tions, had invoked the right of safeguarding its security which it 
had reserved to itself in Section 6 of the Joint Resolution of the 
80th Congress (Public Law 357) which authorised the United States 
to enter into the Headquarters Agreement, and in the note of its 
Representative, dated November 21, 1947, bringing the Headquarters 
Agreement into effect. His Government was not, therefore, pre¬ 
pared to reconsider its decision. The Representatives of Poland and 
the U.S.S.R. strongly condemned the action of the U.S.A. Govern¬ 
ment as a violation of the Headquarters Agreement and called for 
severe condemnation of it. At the request of the majority of the 
Delegations, however, the discussion was postponed pending examina¬ 
tion of the legal position by the Secretariat. The note by the Legal De¬ 
partment of the United Nations Secretariat (Document E/2397 dated 
April 10, 1953) is attached as Annexure III as it is a document of 
some importance. The position established by it and indeed clear 
from even a cursory reading of the Headquarters Agreement and of 
the documents quoted by the U.S.A. Delegation is as follows:— 

Section 11(4) of the Headquarters Agreement provides, in the 
same manner as it provides for duly accredited representatives or 
•delegates of States Members of the United Nations, that “the 
Federal, State or local authorities of the United States shall not im¬ 
pose any impediments to transit to or from the headquarters 

district of_ representatives of non-governmental organisations 

recognised by the United Nations for the purpose of consultation 
under Article 71 of the Charter”. Section 13(a) provides that “laws 
and regulations in the United States regarding the entry of aliens 
shall not be applied in such manner as to interfere with the 
privileges referred to in Section 11. When visas are required for 
persons referred to in that Section” (duly accredited representa¬ 
tives or delegates of States Members and representatives of 
non-governmental organisations under Article 71 of the 
Charter, among others), “they shall be granted without charge and 
ns promptly as possible”. Section 6 of the Joint Resolution of the 
Congress, on which the U.S.A. Government relied, stated that noth¬ 
ing in the Agreement should be construed in any way diminishing, 
abridging or weakening the right of the United States to safeguard 
its own security and competely to control the entry of aliens into 
any territory of the United States “other than the Headquarters 

District and its immediate vicinity_and such areas as it is 

reasonably necessary to traverse in transit between the same and 
foreign countries”. The communication of th_s reservation by the 
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United States Representative was in general terms and subsequent 
to the final adoption of the Agreement by the General Assembly. 
It did not give notice to the United Nations that the United States 
might claim the authority under the reservation to restrict transit 
to and from the Headquarters District and, indeed, it could not claim 
such authority as the reservation was specially for the territory 
of tne United States other than the Headquarters District, its im¬ 
mediate vicinity and the necessary area of transit. 

Even before the submission of the above legal opinion, the Indian 
Representative had made contacts with other Delegations with a 
view to resolving the impasse and had impressed upon them the 
seriousness of the U.S.A.’s action which, under the interpretation 
claimed by the United States, could be applied equally to represen¬ 
tatives or delegates of Member States of the United Nations. Most 
of the Delegations felt-equally uneasy and the U.S.A. Representa¬ 
tive himself had doubts as to the rectitude of his Government’s 
action. He attributed it to the insistence of the Immigration autho¬ 
rities. With the legal opinion before it, the U.S.A. Delegation 
changed its former attitude and declared that the Government of 
the U.S.A. would be prepared to negotiate with the Secretary Gen¬ 
eral on the difference of opinion which had arisen and that Section 
21 of the Headquarters Agreement provided the machinery required 
for adjusting differences which arose out of the interpretation and 
application of the Agreement. The Representative of Sweden, sup¬ 
ported by France, suggested that, in view of the second statement 
made by the U.S.A. Delegation, the Council should resolve to take 
no further action on the complaint. The Indian Representative 
stated that he presumed that the representatives of the non-govern¬ 
mental organisation concerned intended to visit only the Head¬ 
quarters district and its immediate vicinity. Accordingly, the United 
States Government was not legally entitled to refuse entry facili¬ 
ties to such representatives either under the Headquarters Agree¬ 
ment or even under the Joint Resolution of Congress. The issue 
was much wider than might appear at first sight as the privileges 
and immunities extended to representatives of non-governmental 
organisations were in that respect similar to those extended to mem¬ 
bers of delegations. Hence, if the Joint Resolution were inter¬ 
preted as entitling the United States Government to refuse visas to 
representatives of non-governmental organisations, by the same logic 
the same right could be invoked in respect of Delegations. This 
would strike at the root of the Agreement and, indeed, of the deci¬ 
sion to have the United Nations Headquarters in the United States. 



That decision itself would then have to be revised. There was little 
purpose, however, in going into the merits of the case at the moment. 
He was pleased that the United States Representative had now 
offered to negotiate. As Section 21 of the Headquarters Agreement 
established the procedure for dealing with such disputes, the Council 
could do little more than recommend to the Secretary-General 
to apply that procedure and await the results. He felt sure that 
the outcome of the conversations betweeh the Secretary-General 
and the United States Government would be successful and that 
there would be no need to have recourse to further arbitration 
under Section 21. But he was opposed to the Council resolving, as 
suggested by the Delegation of Sweden, not to take fmther action. 

The Representative of Poland remarked that it had become 
customary for the Council to be notified of similar cases and each 
time different arguments had been put forward. In the past, repre¬ 
sentatives who were fully entitled to come to Headquarters under 
Article 71 of the Charter had been prevented from arriving or delay¬ 
ed allegedly for administrative reasons. The serious aspect of the 
matter was the obvious and repeated attempt to influence the 
Council’s work. He supported the Indian Representative’s view 
that the interpretation placed upon the Headquarters Agreement 
by the United States Government might lead to a refusal to allow 
delegations the facilities necessary for attending United Nations 
meetings. At the eleventh session of the Council, the Polish Repre¬ 
sentative had pointed out, in connection with a similar case, that, 
if the Council did not oppose such practices immediately, similar 
incidents would occur in the future. The Legal Department’s 
memorandum set out the judicial aspects of the question in clear 
fashion. At the 561st meeting, the United States Representative 
had explained that his Government had never challenged the right 
of representatives of non-governmental organisations to attend meet¬ 
ings provided that they applied for visas. It was normal for aliens 
seeking entry to apply for visas, but the United States Representa¬ 
tive’s reference to that requirement was significant in the light of 
the refusals which had occurred in cases such as the cfne under dis¬ 
cussion. The new argument, based on legal considerations, which 
had been adduced by the United States Government had been refut¬ 
ed by the Indian Representative’s remarks and the Legal Depart¬ 
ment’s memorandum. The Council must find ways and means of 
enabling the two representatives in question to attend meetings at 
Headquarters. In regard to the case of the representative of the 
Women’s International Democratic Federation, it was regrettable 
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that a Commission of the Council should have had to remind the 
Council of its duty. The Representative of Belgium also welcomed 
the United States Representative’s statement. At the moment the 
only logical procedure was to request the Secretary-General to 
continue his negotiations with the Government of the host country. 
Only if there was genuine disagreement regarding the interpreta¬ 
tion and application of the Headquarters Agreement, particularly 
of Section 11, would it be advisable to submit the matter subse¬ 
quently to an arbitration tribunal. The Representative of Yugoslavia 
said that an issue of principle was involved which must be examined 
fairly and with due regard to the legal implications. Without enter¬ 
ing into the legal aspects in detail, he pointed out that the legal 
experts on his delegation construed the Headquarters Agreement 
to mean that no entry restrictions could apply to the persons speci¬ 
fied in Article 11 of the Charter in respect of their access to the 
Headquarters district and the neighbouring vicinity. It was, how¬ 
ever, neither necessary nor useful to discuss the subject any further 
in the Council. The United States Government and the Secretary- 
General should be able to reach agreement. 

The Representative of the U.S.S.R. observed that, notwithstand¬ 
ing the view expressed by several speakers that a debate on the 
substance of the item would be pointless, such a debate was in fact 
already under way. While it was not the first time that the Council 
had had to discuss the problem of admission to its session of repre¬ 
sentatives of certain non-governmental organisations enjoying con¬ 
sultative status, the present situation differed fundamentally from 
past experience. In 1950, for example, the United States had delay¬ 
ed the granting of visas to W.F.T.U. representatives on the grounds 
of administrative irregularities in applying for them. The Council 
had considered the difficulty and adopted a resolution. Shortly 
thereafter, the matter had been satisfactorily settled and the repre¬ 
sentatives duly admitted. Now, when the same problem had arisen, 
the United States, for the first time, was invoking considerations of 
security as grounds for refusal to grant the necessary visas. Ob¬ 
viously, the United States Government was fully entitled to take the 
security measures it deemed necessary. They should not, however, 
conflict with the international commitments assumed by that Gov¬ 
ernment. The failure to permit entry of the representatives in 
question was clearly incompatible with the specific obligations as¬ 
sumed by it under the Headquarters Agreement. Apart from legal 
considerations, the Council should not neglect the broader impli¬ 
cations of the issue. It must continue to make every effort to en- 
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sure attendance at its current session of the duly accredited repre¬ 
sentatives of two large democratic organisations. 

The Representatives of Uruguay, Australia, Egypt, Philippines 
and Venezuela also spoke in favour of the legal opinion but support¬ 
ed negotiations between the Secretary-General and the U.S.A. Gov¬ 
ernment. The Polish Representative said it would be helpful if 
the Council gave concrete expression to the views expressed almost 
unanimously by its members. Accordingly, he submitted a draft 
resolution which expressed regret that the efforts of the President 
and Secretary-General to secure the presence of the two representa¬ 
tives of non-governmental organisations had not so far succeeded 
and requested them to continue with their efforts and report back 
to the Council on the results of the steps taken. This view was 
opposed by the Turkish Delegate who supported the Swedish pro¬ 
posal and saw no reason for reporting the matter again to the 
Council. The Indian Representative stated that the matter was very 
important and had been referred to the Council; the Council could 
not possibly ignore it and say nothing. If the Swedish proposal was 
accepted, it should be accompanied by a request to the President 
to inform the Secretary-General of the trend of discussions in the 
Council and a request to the Secretary-General to expedite the nego¬ 
tiations. The Representative of Sweden agreed with the Indian 
Representative as far as the requests to the President and the Secre¬ 
tary General were concerned but felt that the records should suffice 
to indicate the Council’s wishes and that it would be best for the 
Council to decide to take no action. The Indian Representative 
stated that he would be opposed to thd Council taking a positive 
decision to take no action on the matter. The French and the United 
Kingdom Delegates supported the Swedish view while the Philip¬ 
pines Representative favoured the Indian view. The Yugoslav 
Delegation agreed with the substance of the Swedish proposal but 
did not like the form in which it had been put and shared the Indian 
objection to it. He, therefore, suggested a simple adjournment of the 
debate. As a result of lobbying at this stage, it was conveyed to 
the Indian Representative that a move for adjournment by him 
would meet with unanimous support. He, therefore, moved that, 
in view of the readiness expressed by the U.S.A. Delegation to 
enter into immediate negotiations over the difference that had arisen 
in the interpretation of the Headquarters Agreement, the President 
should be requested to ask the Secretary-General to enter into 
negotiations with the U.S.A. Government, to conclude them as 
speedily as possible with the intent that the representatives who had 
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been denied visa might be able to attend the current session of the 
Council and to report the results to the Council. Pending the nego¬ 
tiations, the debate on the item might be adjourned. The Indian pro¬ 
posal was unanimously adopted. 

It remains to be added that while the tLS.A. Delegation privately 
thanked the Indian Representative for the move and gave some 
hope that the controversy would be settled before the termination 
of the current session of the Council, the negotiations dragged on till 
the end despite efforts on the part of the President to expedite them 
and reminders by various Delegations on several occasions The 
item, therefore, figured again when the agenda of the Sixteenth 
Session came under discussion and now stands in that agenda under 
the heading: “Report of the Secretary-General on the results of the 
negotiations entered with the Government of the United States con¬ 
cerning the question of access to United Nations Headquarters of 
representatives of non-governmental organisations.” 


ITEM CONSIDERATION OF THE PROVISIONAL AGENDA* 
FOR THE SIXTEENTH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL 

At the outset, the French Delegate reiterated the hope that, at the 
next session and thereafter, the documents would be supplied well 
ahead of the discussions to enable the Governments concerned and 
not only the Delegations to consider them. He stated that his 
acceptance of the Provisional Agenda was subject to the reservation 
that the documents relating, to those items would be supplied thus 
sufficiently in advance. 

Out of the items suggested by the Secretariat it was decided, on 
the motion of the United Kingdom Delegation, to postpone till the 
Seventeenth Session the items relating to the “Draft Convention on 
Nationality of Married Women” and “Statelessness”. On the 
recommendation of the Council Committee on non-governmental 
organisations, an item entitled “Reconversion after the rearmament 
period” suggested by the International Federation of Free Trade 
Unions, was included in the agenda as a sub-item to the item already 
included on “Full Employment”. As regards another item, 
“Measures to be taken for the application of a progressive social 
policy throughout the world, particularly for the defence, improve¬ 
ment and extension of social security” suggested by the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, the Committee recommended postpone¬ 
ment until the meetings of the Council Committee during the 
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Sixteenth Session provided the WFTU submitted full documentation 
on the subject'in time. Much discussion ensued but it was ultimately 
decided, on the motion of the- Argentine Representative, that the 
subject be included as a sub-item under the item already included 
and entitled: “Programme of concerted practical action in the social 
field of the United Nations”. 

The next cases pertained to those items which had been post¬ 
poned to the Sixteenth Session from the present Session of the 
Council. There was disappointment expressed by some Delegations, 
including India, that the negotiations between the Secretary-General 
and the U.S.A. Government on its refusal to grant entry visas to two 
representatives of non-governmental organisations had not been 
speedily concluded and that they had thus been unable to attend the 
Session of the Council. The item had thus to be postponed to the 
Sixteenth Session and it was agreed that it should figure under the 
heading “Report of the Secretary-General on the results of the 
negotiations entered into with the Government of the United States 
concerning the question of access to the United Nations Headquarters 
of representatives of non-governmental organisations”. 

Another postponed item was the France, U.S.A. resolution based 
on the recommendation of the ECAFE that full membership be given 
to Cambodia, Ceylon, Japan, Laos, Korea, Nepal and Vietnam, all 
non-members of the United Nations. Mention has already been 
made of thie Council s acceptance of the Indian motion to adjourn dis¬ 
cussion on the item pending submission by the Secretariat of a legal 
opinion on the competence of the Council to admit non-members of 
the United Nations to such full membership of the regional com¬ 
missions and consideration by the Council, if adjudged competent, 
in the wider context of granting such full membership without 
regard to political ideologies. The heading suggested by the 
Secretariat in consultation with the Indian Representative read as 
follows: “Question of admission to membership of the regional 
Economic Commissions of States not members of the United Nations.” 
The Australian Representative almost raised the whole subject once 
again by suggesting that the item should read: “Annual Report of 
the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: Draft resolution 
submitted by France and the U.S.A”. He added that this heading 
might be annotated by a reference to India’s request. There was 
considerable controversy on this proposal, Argentina, Sweden and 
the U.S.S.R. supporting the heading suggested by the Secretariat 
and France and the U.S.A. favouring the Australian suggestion. The 
Indian Representative stated that it had not been his intention to 
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preclude discussion of the specific issue States raised by the ECAFE 
or the France-U.S. draft resolution but this should be done only 
within the wider context of the heading proposed by the Secretariat 
which was in accordance with the letter and spirit of the decision 
already taken. That heading included the issue of competence which 
was the main issue raised. Once it was decided, the Council could 
proceed or not, according to the decision on the main issue, to 
consider the question of admission of non-members to full member¬ 
ship of all regional commissions. This would be possible only under 
the wider heading suggested and the France-U.S.A. draft resolution 
would automatically come up for consideration by virtue of the 
adjournment once the Council was declared competent to give 
admission. Other proposals in relation to other non-members and 
other regional commissions could also then be entertained under the 
same heading which was broad enough. He opposed the reversal of 
the above method suggested by the Australian Representative as it 
would be contrary to the decision already taken and would place the 
issue of competence and examination in the wider context of other 
regional commissions, both basic from the Indian Delegation’s point 
of view, in a subsidiary position. The President stated that the 
France-U.S.A. draft resolution could quite properly be re-introduced 
under the new agenda item as it stood. The wider heading would 
therefore remain intact except that it would be followed in 
parenthesis by the symbol numbers of the relevant documents, 
namely, the Annual Report of the ECAFE and the France-U.S.A. 
resolution. This was agreed upon. 

The other items also postponed during the Fifteen Session were 
similarly included in the provisional agenda of the Sixteenth Session. 

A full list of the items thus agreed upon for inclusion in the 
provisional agenda to the Sixteenth Session is attached as Annexure 

II. 



ANNEXURE I 

AGENDA FOR THE FIFTEENTH SESSION OF THE COUNCIL 

1. Election of President and Vice-Presidents for 1953 (Rule 20 

of the rules of procedure). 

2. Adoption of the sessional agenda (Rule 14 of the rules of 

procedure). 

3. World economic situation [General Assembly resolution 

118(11)]. 

4. Economic development of under-developed countries: 
Integrated economic development. 

Working paper by the Secretary-General under Council 
resolution 416F(XIV). 

5. Annual report of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 

Far East. 

*6. Report of the Transport and Communications Commission 
(Sixth Session). 

7. International action for conservation and utilization of non- 
agricultural resources: report by the Secretary-General 
[Council resolution 345A(XII), paragraph 1(e)]. 

*8. Procedure for the convening of study groups and inter¬ 
national commodity conferences [Council resolution 
373 (XIII). Item postponed by the Council as its resum¬ 
ed thirteenth session]. 

9. Report of the International Monetary Fund. 

10. Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 

Development. 

11. Expanded programme of technical assistance: 

Report of the Technical Assistance Committee and General 
Assembly resolution of 21 December 1952 (A/RESO- 
LUTION/84. 

*12. Report of the Statistical Commission (Seventh Session). 

*13. Report of the Population Commission (Seventh Session). 

14. Recommendations concerning international respect for the 

rights of peoples to self-determination [General 
Assembly resolution of 16 December 1952 (A/RESO- 
LUTION / 40C) ]. 

15. Interim report of the Rapporteur on Freedom of Informa¬ 

tion. 
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16. Allegations regarding infringements of trade union rights 

received under Council resolution 277 (X). 

17. Slavery: report by the Secretary-General under Council 

resolution 388 (XI) (Item postponed by the Council at its 
fourteenth session). 

18. Inter-governmental organisations [Council resolutions 

262 (IX) and 412 (XIII). Item postponed by the Council 
as its resumed thirteenth session]. 

19. International cooperation on cartography: report by the 

Secretary-General and replies by Governments. 
[Council resolution 261(IX). Item postponed by the 
Council at its resumed thirteenth session]. 

20. United Nations Narcotics Laboratory [Council resolution 

436F(XIV)]. 

21. Non-governmental organisations: 

(a) Applications and re-applications for consultative status. 

(b) Hearing by the Council Committee on Non-Govern¬ 

mental Organisations under rules 84 and 85 of the rules 
of procedure of the Council and applications for hear¬ 
ings by the Council under rule 86. 

(c) Other matters reported on by the Council Committee on 

Non-Governmental Organisation. 

22. Amendment of the rules of procedure of the Council and 

its functional commissions [General Assembly resolution 
of 5 December 1952 (A/RESOLUTION/22)]. 

23. Calendar of conferences for 1953 (Council decision of 19 

December 1952) (E/SR.671). 

24. Confirmation of members of functional commissions of the 

Council 

25. Financial implications of actions of the Council (Rule 34 

of the rules of procedure). 

26. Consideration of .the provisional agenda for the sixteenth 

session of the Council (Rule 11 of the rules of procedure). 
2.7. Question of inviting, Libya, Spain, Nepal and the Republic 
of Korea to the international Conference on the Limita¬ 
tion of the Production of Opium to be convened at Head¬ 
quarters on 11 May 1953, submitted by the U.S.A. 

28. Application of Afghanistan for membership in the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East, submitted by 
Afghanistan. 
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29. Accession of Italy to the Convention on the Declaration of 

Death of Missing Persons, proposed by the Secretary- 
General. 

30. Election of members of the Council Committee on Non- 

Governmental Organisations. 

31. Complaint from the Commission on the Status of Women. 

Note.—The allocation of items among the Members of the Dele¬ 
gation was as follows: 

The Leader dealt with items 1—5, 10, 14—16, 21(a), 22, 26, 27 
and 31. 

Shri A. Lall handled items 6—9 and 29. 

Shrimati S. K. Khan was in charge of items 13, 17, 19, 20 and 
28. 

Shri Avtar Singh handled items 11 and 23—25. 

Shri P. K. Banerjee dealt with items 12, 18, 21 (b and c) and 30. 



ANNEXUBE II 

PROVISIONAL AGENDA FOR THE SIXTEENTH SESSION 

1. Adoption of the sessional agenda. 

2. Full employment: 

(a) Reconversion after the rearmament period (Council de¬ 

cision of 28 April 1953). 

(b) Consideration of replies from governments to the 

questionnaire on full employment. 

(c) Report of the International Monetary Fund under Council 

resolution 427 (XIV), paragraph 6. 

(d) Report by the Secretary-General under Council resolution 

426B (XIV). 

3. Economic development of under-developed countries: 

(af Report on a Special United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development submitted by a Committee appointed by 
the Secretary-General [Council resolution 416A(XIV), 
General Assembly resolution 622A(VII)]. 

(b) Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and 

Development on the question of creating an international 
finance corporation [Council resolution 416C(XIV),. 
General Assembly resolution 622B(VII)]. 

(c) Question of methods to increase world productivity [Coun¬ 

cil resolution 416 E (XIV) ]. 

(d) Report by the Secretary-General under Council resolution 

427 (XIV), paragraph 7, and General Assembly resolution 
623 (VII), 

Note.—The replies of governments to the Secretary-General’s 
questionnaire on full employment will be relevant to this item 
[Council resolution 371B(XIII), paragraph 1 and 2], 

4. Annual report of the Economic Commission for Europe. 

5. Annual report of the Economic Commission for Latin America- 

6. Question of admission to membership in the regional economic- 
commission of States not members of the United Nations (Council 
decision of 28 April 1953). 

7. Restrictive business practices: Reports of the Ad Hoc Com¬ 
mittee on Restrictive Business Practices and of the Secretary- 
General under Council resolution 375(XIII). 
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8. Technical assistance: 

(a) Regular programme of technical assistance [General 

Assembly resolutions 200(111), 246(111) and 418 (V)]. 

(b) Technical assistance in public administration. 

(c) Expanded programme of technical assistance: report of 

the Technical Assistance Committee. 

9. Report of the Fiscal Commission (fourth session) (Item post¬ 
poned from the fifteenth session). 

10. Programme of concerted practical action in the social field 
of the United Nations and the specialised agencies [Council reso¬ 
lution 434 (XIV), General Assembly resolution 535 (VI)]. 

11. Report of the Social Commission (ninth session) [Council 
resolution 434(XIV), General Assembly resolution 642 (VII)]. 

12. Reports of the Executive Board of the United Nations Inter¬ 
national Children’s Emergency Fund. 

13. Report of the Commission on Human Rights (ninth session). 

14. Prevention of discrimination and protection of minorities: 
report of the Commission on Human Rights (ninth session) [Council 
resolution 443 (XIV)]. 

15. Freedom of Information [Council resolution 442 (XIV), 
General Assembly resolutions 631 (VII) and 633 (VII)]. 

(a) Report of the Rapporteur on Freedom of Information. 

(b) Encouragement and development of independent domestic 

information enterprises. 

16. Forced labour: reports of the Ad Hoc Committee on Forced 
Labour [Council resolution 350 (XII)]. 

17. Allegations regarding infringements of trade union rights 
received under Council resolutions 277(X) and 474(XV). 

18. Report of the Commission on the Status of Women (seventh 
session). 

19. Annual report of the United Nations High Commissioner for 
Refugees [General Assembly resolution 428 (V), Annex., Chapter II]. 

20. Narcotic Drugs: 

(a) Report of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs (eighth 

session). 

(b) Report of the Permanent Central Opium Board. 

(c) Report by the Secretary-General on the United Nations 

Opium Conference [Council resolution 436A(XIV)]. 

(d) Problem of the coca leaf [Council resolution 436E(XIV)]. 
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21. Question of assistance to Libya [General Assembly resolution 
515(VI)] (Item postponed from the fourteenth session). 

22. Report of the International Labour Organisation. 

23. Report of the Food and Agriculture Organisation. 

24. Report of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation. 

25. Report of the World Health Organisation. 

26. Report of the International Civil Aviation Organisation. 

27. Report of the Universal Postal Union. 

28. Report of the International Telecommunication Union. 

29. Report of the World Meteorological Organisation. 

30. Co-ordination of the work of the United Nations and the 
specialised agencies: 

(a) Reports of the Administrative Committee on Co-ordination. 

(b) Review of 1954 programmes and of the list of United 

Nations priority programmes in the economic and social 
fields. 

31. Relief and rehabilitation of Korea [General Assembly reso¬ 
lution 410 (V), Section A, paragraphs 5(d) and 13] (Item postponed 
from the fifteenth session). 

32. Non-governmental organisations: 

(a) Hearings by the Council Committee on Non-governmental 

Organisations under rules 84 and 85 of the rules of pro¬ 
cedure of the Council and applications for hearings by 
the Council under rule 86. 

(b) Other matters reported on by the Council Committee on 

Non-Governmental Organisations. 

33. Question of access to Headquarters of representatives of non¬ 
governmental organisations in consultative status: report by the 
Secretary-General on the result of his negotiations with the United 
States Government (Council decision of 28 April 1953). 

34. Calendar of Conferences for 1953 (Council decision of 19 
December 1952). 

35. Calendar of Conference for 1954 [Council resolution 174(VII), 
General Assembly resolution 694 (VII)]. 

36. Elections: 

(a) Election of one-third of the membership of the functional 
commissions of the Council. 
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(b) Election of members of the Executive Board of the United 
Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund 
[General Assembly resolution 417 (VI)]. 

37. Confirmation of members of functional commissions of the 
Council. 

38. Financial implications of actions of the Council (Rule 34 of 
the rules of procedure). 

39. Arrangements regarding the report of the Council to the 
General Assembly [General Assembly resolution 628 (VII)]. 



ANNEXURE III 


E/2397 

10 April 1953. 

ADMISSION OF REPRESENTATIVES OF NON-GOVERNMENTAL 
ORGANIZATIONS ENJOYING CONSULTATIVE STATUS 

Memorandum by the Legal Department 

1. This memorandum is transmitted in compliance with the 
request, made on 9 April 1953 at the 679th plenary meeting of the 
Economic and Social Council, for a legal opinion on the extent to 
which the denial by the United States of the applications by two 
representatives of non-governmental organisations for transit to the 
Headquarters District is consistent with the terms of the Agreement 
between the United Nations and the United States of America regard¬ 
ing the Headquarters of the United Nations. 

A. Summary of Facts 

2. In accordance with resolution 288 (X) concerning consultative 
arrangements with non-governmental organisations, adopted by the 
Economic and Social Council under the authority of Article 71 of 
the Charter, the Women’s International Democratic Federation, a 
non-governmental organisation in consultative relationship with the 
Council in Category B, designated Mrs. Margarette Rae Luckock as 
its representative to attend the seventh session of the Commission 
on the Status of Women, which adjourned on 3 April 1953, and there¬ 
after to attend the current session of the Economic and Social Council, 
The World Federation of Trade Unions, a non-governmental organisa¬ 
tion in consultative relationship with the Council in Category A, 
designated Mr. Jan Dessau as its representative to attend the current 
session of the Council. Both representatives made application for a 
visa at appropriate United States Consulates and the Secretariat of 
the Economic and Social Council made notification to the United 
States Mission to the United Nations of these applications, in accord¬ 
ance with established procedures. 

3. The representative of the United States reported to the 
Economic and Social Council at its 679th plenary meeting on 9 April 
1953 that his Government had found it impossible to grant these 
applications. He explained the position of his Government as 
follows: 

In denying these applications, my Government has found it 
necessary to invoke the right to safeguard its security 
100 
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which it reserved to itself in Section 6 of the Joint 
Resolution (Public Law 357) of the 80th Congress, which 
authorised the United States to enter into the Head¬ 
quarters Agreement, and in the note of its Representa¬ 
tive, dated November 21, 1947, bringing the Headquarters 
Agreement into effect.” 

B. Provisions of the Headquarters Agreement 

4. Section 11(4) of the Headquarters Agreement provides: 

“The federal, state or local authorities of the United States 
shall not impose any impediments to transit to or from 

the headquarters district of.(4) representatives of 

non-governmental organisations recognised by the United 
Nations for the purpose of consultation under Article 71 
of the Charter.” 

5. Section 13(a) of the Headquarters Agreement reads as follows: 

“(a) Laws and regulations in force in the United States regard¬ 
ing the entry of aliens shall not be applied in such 
manner as to interfere with the privileges referred to in 
Section 11. When visas are required for persons re¬ 
ferred to in that Section, they shall be granted without 
charge and as promptly as possible.” 

6. These are the only provisions in the! Headquarters Agreement 
bearing upon the right of transit to the Headquarters District on the 
part of properly designated representatives of non-governmental 
organisations. Nothing in the text of the Headquarters Agreement 
reserves to the United States the authority to deny a visa to any of 
the classes of persons specified in Section 11. Indeed, Section 13(d) 

specifies that, except as provided above,”.the United States 

retains full control and authority over the entry of persons or pro¬ 
perty into the territory of the United States.” 

C. Joint Resolution of the 80th Congress 

7. By Joint Resolution (Public Law 357—80th Congress) the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States Congress 
authorised the President of the United States to bring the Head¬ 
quarters Agreement into effect on the part of the United States. 

8. Section 6 of the Joint Resolution stated that nothing in the 
Agreement should be construed as in any way diminishing, abridg¬ 
ing or weakening the right of the United States to safeguard its 
own security and completely to control the entry of aliens into any 
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territory of the United States other than the Headquarters District 
and its immediate vicinity, and such areas as it was reasonably 
necessary to traverse in transit between the same and foreign 
countries. 1 

9. The Secretary-General of the United Nations was authorised 
to bring the Headquarters Agreement into force by the General 
Assembly which approved the text of the Agreement in its resolution 
169(11). But in the event that the provision in section 6 of the Joint 
Resolution had been intended by the United States to constitute a 
reservation, it was never made known to the General Assembly as 
such, and it was never considered by the General Assembly nor 
accepted by it. 

10. It is an established principle of international law that a 
reservation to a bilateral treaty or agreement is in effect a proposal 
to amend the text of the agreement and must therefore be accepted 
by the other party if it is to have any effect. David Hunter Miller, 
for example, in his well-known work on “Reservations to Treaties”, 
after reviewing the history of qualifying declarations in United 
States treaty practice states (p. 76), “One conclusion supported 
by all of the foregoing precedents is that the declaration, whether in 
the nature of an explanation, an understanding, an interpretation, or 
reservation of any kind, must be agreed to by the other Party to the 

treaty . Accordingly, in a treaty between two Powers only, the 

difference between a reservation of any nature and an amendment, is 
purely one of form”. (Author’s emphasis). 

11. Pursuant to its section 28, the Headquarters Agreement was 
brought into force by an exchange of notes between the Secretary- 
General and the representative of the United States. The United 
States note, dated 21 November 1947, added: 

“Pursuant to instruction from my Government, I have the 
honour to inform you that the Government of the United 


1 “SEC. 6. Nothing in the agreement shall be construed as in any way diminishing 
abridging, or weakening the right of the United States to safeguard its own security and 
completely to control the entrance of aliens into any territory of the United States 
other than the headquarters district and its immediate vacinity, as to be defined and 
fixed in a supplementary agreement between the Government of the United States and 
the United Nations in pursuance of section 13 (3) (e) of the agreement, and such areas 
as it is reasonably necessary to traverse in transit between the same and foreign contries. 
Moreover, nothing in section 14 of the agreement with respect to facilitating entrance 
into the United States by persons who wish to visit the headquarters district and do not 
enjoy the right of entry provided in section 11 of the agreement shall be construed to 
amend or suspend in any way the immigration laws of the United States or to 
commit the United States in any way to effect any amendment or suspension of 
such laws.” 
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States of America is prepared to apply the above- 
mentioned Headquarters Agreement subject to the pro¬ 
visions of Public Law 357.” 

This observation is in general terms and did not make reference 
to any reservation. It was made subsequent to the final adoption of 
the Agreement by the General Assembly. For these reasons, and 
because it appeared in a formal note of entry into force, it did not 
give notice to the Secretary-General that the United States might 
claim the authority to restrict transit to and from the Headquarters 
District. 

12. Finally, even if the United States had intended to formulate 
a reservation, it would not appear from a reading of section 6 of the 
Joint Resolution that it could have application to the present cases. 
It refers to control by the United States of the entrance of aliens 
into any territory of the United States other than the Headquarters 
District, its immediate vicinity, and the necessary area of transit. 

D. Conclusion 

13. It appears from the foregoing that persons falling within the 
classes referred to in section 11 of the Headquarters Agreement are 
entitled to transit to and from the Headquarters District and that this 
right of transit has not been made the subject of any reservation. 

14. Should the United States adhere to its position, it is clear that 
there would then exist a dispute between the United Nations and 
the United States concerning the interpretation or application of the 
Headquarters Agreement. The Council will note that Section 21 of 
the Headquarters Agreement establishes the procedures for handling 
any such dispute. If the dispute is not settled by negotiation or other 
agreed mode of settlement, it “shall be referred for final decision to 
a tribunal of three arbitrators, one to be named by the Secretary- 
General, one to be named by the Secretary of State of the United 
States, and the third to be chosen by the two, or, if they should fail 
to agree upon a third, then by the President of the International 
Court of Justice.” 



